) Bo BRow edits the news.... 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 


BANK CRISIS .. . Samuel Squish 
puts the bite on the Fourth Na- 
tional for $11.80. ''It's easy—a 
friend balances my check book. 
He figured war casualties for Der 
Volkischer Beobachter. That fel- 
low can make a deficit into a 
credit as quick as the Securities 
Exchange Commission. '' 


Washington, D. C. 


ROLLS EGGS . . . Little Lester 
Lunk wins annual White House 
Egg Roll. ‘First Lester rolled eggs, 
then eggs rolled him,"' says his 
proud Mama. ''l can hardly wait 
to get him home and scrape him 
off for an omelette. 


GIFT TO FRANCO ... . Adolf Hitler presents 
Mercedes to Spain's Franco. "You need a fast 
car, just like mine!" says Der Fuehrer. ‘All right! 
So you can't see where you're going! Can 1?" 


New York City 


HOLLYWOOD MOOD ... La Guardia urges movies to come to Manhattan; cows to give one grade of milk. "| 
know all about moos and movies," says Fiorello. “New York needs more silk stocking and less milk socking. More drag 
with the cinema and less pull with the cows will give us ‘A’ pictures and 'B’ milk!" 


4dARVARE 
CLA SSI@§- 


HE FIVE FOO, 
JELF OF BOOKS 


LUXURIOUS VOLUMES 


418 OF THE WORLD'S MASTERPIECES 
22,407 PAGES OF SUPERB READING 
THE FAMOUS LECTURE VOLUME 
THE DAILY READING GUIDE 
THE UNIQUE GENERAL INDEX: 


FOR Al): WEEK 


These are Full Li- 
brary Size Volumes 
SM" x BY" x 1Y" 


WHAT ! THE HARVARD 
CLASSICS FOR ONLY 
50 CENTS A WEEK / 


YES /,.AND 1T$ THE 
GREATEST (NVESTMENT { 
EVER MADE (N MY LIFE / 


You've hoped for it! 
Now the day has come! 


The Harvard Classics at the Lowest 
Price in its H. astory — Cost per volume 


now Y3 the price of popular fiction! 


ES! It’s absolutely true! Now you can own 

DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF 
BOOKS at a price per volume '% the cost of current 
popular fiction! Never before in the history of these 
world-famous books have they been offered at a 
price so low! 

Think what this means! Here are the books that 
ambitious men and women everywhere have used 
to win success and happiness! Over half a million 
sets of fifty volumes each—or 25,000,000 actual 
volumes—have gone into American homes! To avail 
themselves of the inspiration of these masterful 
books, thousands have paid several times our present 
price and they have been repaid a hundredfold in 
dividends represented by mental and cultural devel- 
opment and material advancement. 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 
(THE HARVARD CLASSICS) 


Dr. Charles: W. Eliot, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity for forty years, America’s greatest educator, 
made it a vital part of his life’s work to assemble 


~ this superb library. As he himself has said, “IN 
_ THESE BOOKS ARE THE ESSENTIALS OF A 


LIBERAL EDUCATION”’. It was Dr. Eliot’s hope 
that some day the price of these fifty volumes might 
be made so low that no one need be denied the 
inspiration of their pages. Now that hope is realized! 
The present price places DR. ELIOT'S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS within the reach of every 
aspiting person in America! 


HERE IS THE GREATEST 
BOOK BARGAIN EVER OFFERED 


Nowhere else will you find such riches for so little 
money! In this magnificent library are gathered the 
greatest writings, the cream of literature, the finest 
expression of the genius of mankind. Buying these 
treasures separately would cost a staggering sum! 
Brentano’s, one of the largest firms of retail book- 
sellers in the world, recently stated that FOR ONLY 


THE PARTIAL CONTENTS OF THE HAR- 
VARD CLASSICS, IN ORDINARY CLOTH- 
BOUND EDITIONS, THE COST WOULD BE 
$402.00! Yet you can have this marvelous set, 
beautifully printed, handsomely and uniformly 
bound, for a very small fraction of that cost! 

This beautiful new Library Edition of The 
Harvard Classics brings you the complete contents of 
DR. ELIOT'S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS. 
Every word, every line, every paragraph, every 
illustration is here! You get the same beautiful 
type, the same high-quality paper, the same illus- 
trations used in the costlier sets! Included are the 
Daily Reading Guide and the unique General Index 
with its 76,000 entries guiding the reader to an 
acquisition of world culture—supplying the funda- 
mentals of a college education. Never before have 
you been offered such A BARGAIN! : 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS A WEEK 


Take advantage of the most liberal terms ever 


offered in the history of these fifty incomparable — 


volumes! For an initial payment as low as $2.00 you 
may have this complete set delivered to your home 
with all shipping charges prepaid. BUT YOU 
MUST NOT DELAY! THE COST OF MANU- 
FACTURING MATERIALS IS RISING RAPID- 
LY, SO THESE PRICES MAY HOLD FOR ONLY 
A LIMITED TIME. THEREFORE, WE URGE 
YOU TO ACT AT ONCE! a 


THESE BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FREE 


The famous little book, "Fifteen Minutes a Day’’, : 


furnishes you with full information about The 
Harvard Classics. It gives Dr. Eliot's own plan of 
reading—is packed with helpful, practical infor- 
mation. Also, for a limited time only, we will send 
you “Men Behind the Classics” which contains 
dramatic biographies of men whose immortal 
writings appear in The Harvard Classics. A fine 
piece of literature. Both of these booklets will be 
sent you free, postpaid and without obligation. 
Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLETS (For Adults Only) 


HCY 349 


P. F. COLLIER & SON CORPORATION 


Classics.” 


| Address 


oepe erp eeeseaeveaseoeeve eve 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST SUBSCRIPTION BOOKSELLERS 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 

Yes! I am interested in receiving by mail, free and without obligation, your valu- 
able booklet, ‘Fifteen Minutes a Day”, describing the famous library, Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) and agar Dr. Eliot’s own 
plan of constructive reading. Also the beautiful brochure, the ‘ 
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LUPE VELEZ 
Mad about gypsies. 
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PHILIP E. SCHMIDT & PARTNER 
Pickets himself. ° 
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KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD, LAURITZ MELCHIOR, ERICH LEINSDORF 
“Tet’s not bother with a tempest in a teapot.” 


GOSSIPHOTOS 


F IERY Lupe Velez, of stage and 
screen, is mad about gypsy mys- 
tics, so mad that it will be just too bad 


for some supernatural nomad if the. 


Mexican spitfire ever meets her. Re- 
cently a gypsy fortune-teller told the 
actress that she had many enemies 
who had put a curse on her. So if 
Lupe would intone a prayer over $10,- 
000 her foes would be overthrown. 
Lupe dug up $2;500. The gypsy ap- 
parently wrapped the money in a 
piece of silk and gave it to Lupe, tell- 
ing her to concentrate while holding 
it. When Lupe looked around, the 
gypsy was gone. Opening the silk she 
found that the money, too, had beat 
it. In its place was a bundle of paper. 
ok * * : 

Queen of Diamonds Mabel Boll al- 
most spanned the Atlantic in 1928. 
She was flying with Charles Levine 
when the plane grounded in New- 
foundland. Which is probably why 
Mabel found On A Transatlantic 
Liner so enchanting. At any rate she 
fell in love and recently married its 
composer, New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra’s Theodore Cella. They 
spent their honeymoon in Havana, 
where «Husband Cella serenaded 
Mabel with Romance and Night, two 
other compositions which he wrote. 

a ae * 

Merchant Philip E. Schmidt is 

labor’s newest hero. Recently, when 


an electrical union picketed his store 


because the burglar alarm was in- 
stalled by a strikebound company, 
Schmidt sided with the union men. 
He erected a huge sign over his store 
at 3 Clinton Street, New York City, 
instructing his customers not to 
patronize his business until after the 
strike. Result: The striking union 
urged its 16,500 members to buy hos- 


iery at his Glenmore store. 


* * * 


Although CIO’s John L. Lewis in- 
sists that Secretary of Labor Fran- 
ces Perkins knows nothing about eco- 
nomics, he is wrong. The labor execu- 
tive lost her glasses a few moments 
before she was scheduled to make a 
radio address and a frantic hunt fol- 
lowed. Finally a pair of spectacles 
was loaned to her. Later she said, 
“These glasses are much better than 
the pair I lost. I buy mine at a five 
and ten cent store.” % 

* * * 

Erich Leinsdorf, tabbed a genius by 
Bruno Walter and Toscanini, and the 
27-year-old successor to the laté 
Arthur Bodansky as senior Wagner- 
ian conductor, is the new champion 


of the Metropolitan Opera House. He 


won the recent Battle of the Baton, 
getting the decision over touted Tenor 
Lauritz Melchior and supreme So- 
prano Kirsten Flagstad, who threat- 
ened to strike if Leinsdorf conducted 
the orchestra. Said General Manager 
Edward Johnson: “Opera singers are 


children. Let’s not bother with a 
tempest in a teapot.” 
5 * * 


Novelist and Scenarist Adela Rog- 
ers St. John is an impulsive creature. 
When she has to go, she just goes. In 
a hurry to get to her Manhasset, Long 
Island, home, she recently took a cab 
from Manhattan. The hackie stopped 
for. coffee at a restaurant en route. 
Irked, Miss St. John got out of the 
car. Espying a driverless cab nearby, 
she hopped in and drove away. Cops 
and other cabbies gave chase. Caught, 
Miss St. John was charged with driv- 
ing without a license, passing a red 
lignt and driving while intoxicated. 
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MR. & MRS. THEODORE CELLA 
“Romance” and “Night.” 


Pictures inc. 


_ .FRANCES PERKINS 
Wears five-and-dime cheaters. 
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ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHN 
In a hurry to get home. 
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eee our cartoon news page (in- 
' side front cover) first appeared 
four months ago, we have had numer- 


ous queries written in, some asking, - 


“Who is Bo Brown?” others asking, 
“What is Bo Brown” and we must con- 
fess that a few have asked, “Why is 
Bo Brown?.’ So in about ten words or 
less, we'll try to settle the hash of one 
cartoonist for good and all. He was 
born, had measles and had lost his 
first teeth by the time he was six. He 
began drawing about this time, he 
thinks, and at seven had his first 
showing. His father was shown the 
pencil murals on the wall of the stairs, 
and generously applied a hairbrush to 
the seat of the artist’s pants. Brown's 
mind is a blank for the next ten 
years, and he thinks he probably 
- went to school and was something of 
a teacher’s pet, but he’s not mention- 
ing any names. So that he could draw 
for the Punch Bowl, he went to the 
University of Pennsylvania for four 
whole years. He did all right for him- 
self there, becoming a campus big- 
shot, editor of the Bowl and a Phi 
Bete to boot. His serious cartooning 
began when he was in Law School, 
for everybody knows only about 10 


per cent of the cases are about sex. — 


So for 90 per cent of the time he drew 
pictures on note paper and the next 
thing he knew he was getting checks 
for them. So he settled down with a 
wife and a few sheets of Bristol board 
and doesn’t seem to mind people star- 
ing at him at all. “I think I’ll be 
drawing cartoons all my life,” says 
Brown, and he probably will, for he 


has two Great Danes to feed, and° 


boy! they don’t just eat crackers. 


AS AN EX-PHOTOGRAPHER of sorts we 
always like to hear our cameramen 
tell of the trials and tribulations 


they undergo on each and every story 
they cover. It would appear that pic- 
ture takers are rapidly becoming a 
temperamental lot and—to hear 
them tell it—nobody loves them any- 
more. Take the harrowing experience 
undergone by Robert Disraeli while 
snapping the air hostess story (pages 
10-15) as an example. It seems that 
he would arrive at the LaGuardia air- 
port bright and early, have an Ameri- 
can Flagship turned over to him, then 
spend the next two hours or so set- 
ting up his lights in its cabin. Just as 
he would get ready to shoot, a pilot, 
co-pilot and a _ stewardess would 
march over to the plane, tell Bob to 
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unload his stuff, and a few minutes 
later the big silver bird would roar 
across the field and out of our pho- 
tographer’s life. It’s nice our big air- 
lines are so busy they are keeping all 
their equipment in use most of the 
time, but to a frustrated artist it 
smacked of sordid commercialism. 


WE HAVE LONG KNOWN that many a 
tourist camp is no resting place for 
the weary. But one thing we didn’t 
know was the extent to which owners 
of disreputable camps will go to turn 
overa dollar ortwo .. .- until the girl 
and boy members of the staff we sent 
out to investigate returned to the fold 
(pages 16-18). They had stopped at 
camp after camp on the outskirts of 
a large Eastern city, announced some- 
what gaily that they weren’t married; 
and in not a single instance were 
they turned down. As a matter of 
fact, in only two cases were they 
asked to register—which the young 
man did by signing ‘John Smith and 
wife,’ much to the amusement of all 


concerned. The masculine member of 
the researching expedition has been 
brooding ever since he went out on 
the story. It appears that he is mar- 
ried; that the gal and he used his car 


19—40 


to visit the camps and, as a result, he 
is scared to death that somebody 
might have recognized it. We have . 
promised to sign an affidavit for him 
if anything should come of the mat- 
ter—but he doesn’t seem any happier, 
keeps muttering something about it 
would be too late. 


OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE on the 
West. Coast announces in plaintive 
tones that the exciting gunplay 
scenes in the motion picture Virginia 
City (pages 26-28) were nothing com- . 
pared to the behind-the-scenes fire-. 


works during the shooting of the pic- 
ture. It seems that horse operas irk 
Actress Miriam Hopkins — they’re 
dusty to work in; publicity men insist 
on doing their jobs of rounding up 
stories; and uncouth photographers 
practically drive a lady insane tak- 
ing, of all things, pictures. And on top 
of all this, the gal was audibly disap- 
pointed with the manner in which 
Director Curtiz handled her scenes. 
It must have been very discouraging 
to all concerned, but despite such 
trivialities the picture is an exciting 
one, may set a new high for movie 
-Ians who have a weakness for West- 
erns with historical backgrounds. 
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By BETTY LINDLEY 


(Editor's Note): Betty Lindley is 
tthe’ wife of Washington corres- 
pondent Ernest K. Lindley, with 
whom she wrote A New Deal for 
Youth, the Story of NYA. Recently 
she joined the NYA Washington 
staff in the work projects division. 


WO years ago I traveled 25,000 miles 

through the United States gathering 
material for a book on youth. A great deal 
of time was spent in talking to young peo- 
ple, and after the first thousand miles I 
ceased to be surprised that Eleanor Roose- 
velt’s name came spontaneously to their lips. 
A young coal miner told me, “Things sure are 
better here.” ““How do you account for that?” 


I asked him. ‘‘Mrs. Roosevelt,” he said. “How 
did she make things better?” I asked. He 
smiled. “Oh, she knows us and our part of 
the country. She knew things weren’t exact- 
ly right with us so she just talked about us 
and called people’s attention to us.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt believes in youth. She real- 
izes clearly that the youth of today are the 
Sturdy citizens of a very-near tomorrow. 
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| ELEANOR ROOSEVELT: te First LADY WANTS YOUTH TO HAVE THEIR CHANCE 


These are the questions which face legions 
of American youth today—and more than 
one-third of all our unemployed are youth, 
young men and women under 25 years old. 
There are 3,750,000 young Americans be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 25 looking for jobs 
but unable to find them. Many of them lack 

: the training and education required for pro- 
fessional, white collar, skilled or even semi- 
Skilled work. Today girls with college di- 
plomas work behind counters, and boys with | re : ee | a 
: college degrees run errands. The young man a ie | ———=—S— 
g or woman with only a grade school or high | a ee | TT eaanenee 
; school education has a harder time getting . i = wat 
3 - on a payroll than ever before: Even jobs at 
common labor are too few to go around. 
When the demands for an education are 
greater than ever before in our history, 
school budgets are slashed. Thousands upon 
. thousands of small school units cannot pro- 
, | vide an education adequate to meet the com- 
-plex demands of the modern world. 
The young man or woman without a pay 
y check often cannot afford. medical or den- 
tal attention. Youth shun charity. They 
want to pay their own way, and when they. 
have no money they would rather take a 
chance on their health than beg. But surely 
no item of national defense is more impor- 
tant than the physical welfare of youth. 
Now, as ever,. young people want to build 
their own homes. Sometimes marriage is 
postponed, oftener youth take their chances 


ae ee ee 


ri Bae ae 


without financial stability. Above all, Amer- i es ai wD. Se ae 

ican youth want to feel that they are an Photos by Wide World, Post & Vachon of Farm Security Administration 

integral part of the life of the Nation. | WHERE CAN WE GO? ask the out-of-work, out-of-school, young Americans who 
Youth of some other countries have lis- have tried without success to get jobs. The NYA helps them answer that ques- . 

tened, not too wisely, to the siren words of tion, gives them a chance to get work experience on its projects, teaches them 

dictators, and (story continued on next page) to know tools, make money. It helps them become self-sustaining citizens. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE _ 


AMERICA S YOUTH = continueo 
(continued) have foltewed to false promised 
lands. But American youth, many of whom 
have grown up without being able to know - 


what it means to have a steady job, still be- 
lieve in democracy and in their own future. 


No one in the country has a better first- 
hand knowledge and intrinsic understand- 
ing of the problems of youth today than Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Young people gravi- 
tate to her, seek her out because they feel 
that in her they can find a friend who will lis- 
ten to them, believe in them, stand by them. 


In an era when youth (not to mention 
adults!) are puzzled and searching, and 
hopeful that economic and social security, 
peace and assurance can be found in an 
American way, Mrs. Roosevelt is a magnetic 
force. Her efforts echo the President’s state- 
ment of June 25, 1925 when, by executive or- 
der, he set up the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. “I have determined that we shall do 
something about the Nation’s unemployed 
youth,” he said, ‘“‘because we can ill afford to 
lose the skills and energies of these young 
men and women. They must have their 
chance at school, their turn as apprentices, 
and their opportunity for jobs—a chance to 
work and earn for themselves... . The. 
yield on this investment should be high.”’ 


eee Mrs. ROOSEVELT PAYS a neighborly call at a youth worked, lived and studied together. The 
Organizations for Youth work camp for democracy near Poughkeepsie, work camp was a private project, planned and 
The youth organizations in which Mrs. N. Y. Here native American youth and refugee sponsored by a group of prominent educators. 


Roosevelt maintains an interest are varied. 
Some are composed of young people exclu- 
Sively like the American Youth Congress, the 
Council of Young Southerners and the Junior | 
League. Others are private or official organi- 
zations working with the problems of youth, 
such as the Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth, 
and the National Youth Administration. Of 
course, Mrs. Roosevelt has no official connec- 
tion with the Federal Government agencies 
which provide work for some of the Nation’s 
unemployed youth. As any citizen has the 
privilege of doing, she has shown her inter- 
est in the programs of the CCC and the NYA. 
The better known CCC has 300,000 Ameri- 
can men on its rolls. They work to improve 
the public domain, earn $30.a month of which 
they usually send home $22. 


ae THOUSANDS OF OUT-OF-SCHOOL NYA girls are STUDENT AID MAKES it possible for boys like this 
The NYA has‘two co anes a ee atage ape employed part time, earn an average of $15 a to continue their college education. This youth 
is for needy young men an OR see month in sewing rooms where they make or works in a laboratory for his $12.93. He has 
years old, who are out of school and out of fix clothing and supplies for public agencies. been selected on the basis of need and ability. 


work. Some 285,000 of them work on pub- 

lic projects approximately one-third time. ioe ee eer aoe F ER aga ee 

They earn an average of $15.79 a month. ~ re ae Bowes 5: 
oe 


*® 
The second program of NYA helps young . ‘gm ‘3, far im Stns see >i 
Americans to continue their education. sad A gg ~~ 2 S, et 
Some 302,380 needy boys and girls, 16 years: ere 5 « ye S 
or older, earn an average of $4.54 monthly 
performing useful work planned and super- 
vised by the high schools they attend. 
Through NYA, 117,855 college students earn 
an average of $12.93 a school month. 


The young man or woman who thinks that 
he merits NYA student work in high schools | 
or colleges applies to his own educational in- 
stitution or the one he hopes to attend. Out- — 
of-school, out-of-work, young people are oft- 
en referred to NYA by public welfare agen- 
cies. Young meh and women themselves may 
make application to local or State NYA of- 
fices. Most of the young people on NYA 
work programs come from families who re- 
ceive some type of public assistance. All are 
certified as needy. _ 4 

The CCC and NYA are not the basic solu- 


‘tions of the problems of youth. They reach 
only the most deprived of the 3,750,000 who 


aoe $ ie ag ~~ ro pe the sees NYA soys built this information booth on LEARNING BY DOING is the basis of the NYA pro- 
- okie Giese oeeud binkealeuty ey aemonstrate public property. In many States youth make — gram for youth. Under the supervision of 
America’s faith in its young people, its readi- thousands of picnic tables and benches and _ experts provided by the NYA or the commun- 


ness to give them help when they are in need. equipment for public parks, playgrounds. ity, this young man is running a tractor. 
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An NYA BOY PREPARES STONE, quarried by young 
men on the project, for a park shelter. NYA 
youth work only on public projects, -are regis- ve 
tered in state employment agencies, and they 
try to get regular work as soon as possible. 
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THIS GIRL OUT OF SCHOOL, unable to find work, 
makes pottery. A few young people with 
talent are given their chance to get work 


experience on NYA arts and crafts projects. YOUTH BUILDS FOR YOUTH: THIS BOY CONSTRUCTS A YOUTH RECREATION CENTER.. 
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DeMocrAT JONES looks 
like few candidates 


have ever looked be-~ 


fore. In order that 


CLICK readers may 


see as well as read 
about the “dream” 
candidates, ingenious 
staff artists construct- 
ed composite photo- 


graphs, utilizing out- 


standing facial char- 


acteristics of the pos- 


sible nominees. The 
original. photos ap- 


- pear right and below. 
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FOR PRESIDENT 


FARLEY’S EYES 


ROOSEVELT’S CHIN 
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DEMOCRATS & 
THEY PICK THEIR 


“By RICHARD L. HARKNESS, — 


BANNER year’in the checkered history 
of Dame Rumor will be 1940. Rarely be- 
fore has there been so much guessing—most — 


of it wild—over probable Presidential nomi- 4 


nees of the two parties that dominate na- | 
tional political life. Not since the Civil War @ 
period has there been such nation-wide de- ~~ 
bate on the subject of a third term for the — 


RESENTING Mr. FRANKLIN OD. 
ROOSEVELT GARNER HULL FARLEY 
WHEELER McNut1 LAGUARDIA JONES— 
the Democrats’ unanimous choice for 
President in-the coming political cam- q 
paign. - 
What more could they ask in the way = 
of a perfect candidate? Unquestioned 
ability, a handsome face to enhance — 
campaign posters, political oomph to a 
woo the women to the polls—MrR. JONES “4 
would have everything. : 
For New Dealers hoping to draft 
President Roosevelt for a third term, 
Mr. JONES could cite the President's 
record as a champion of social reform. 
He could call on Mr. Roosevelt’s first- 
hand acquaintance with every section 
of the-country in discussing domestic os 
issues, and speak with expert knowl- q 
edge on foreign relations. When he 
spoke over the radio, listeners would 
hear him drawl, “My friends.” ) 
Yet the conservative faction of_the . 4 
Democratic party would stump for Mr. 3 
JONES because of his homespun thrifti- 
ness, supplied by John Nance Garner. 
And the Vice President’s reputed abil- 
ity to fill an inside straight on the last 
card or take his rye, neat would carry 
all the ‘‘Evil Old Men” clubs now being 
formed around the country. 
The Democrats’ “candidate” could 
point with pride to Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull’s service as a defender of 
peace, democracy and the principle of 
free trade in a world gone mad with 4 
war. Voters would be attracted by his ; 3 
warm-hearted Irish personality, taken ’ 
from James A. Farley’s genius for mak- = 
ing friends. a 
Mr. JONES would be popular in the 


‘industrial East because Senator Bur- 


ton K. Wheeler, of Montana, has the 4 
backing of a huge labor vote through 7 
John L. Lewis, of CIO. Farmers in the 
West would like him too, because of 
Wheeler’s demand that America solve 
her own problems before mixing into 
the bloody affairs of Europe. 
The experience of New York City’s 
Mayor, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, in gov- 


‘ernment administration would be a . 


vote-getting asset. Paul V. McNutt 
could add the personal glamour for 
rear platform appearances on Mr. ~ 

JONES’S campaign train, and do all the 

posing for newspaper photographers 

and newsreel cameramen. 3 

But, unfortunately for the Demo- 3 
crats, there is no such man as Mkr: ag 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT GARNER HULL - J 
FARLEY WHEELER McNutt LAGUARDIA 
JONES. — 

MR. JONES exists only as a pipe-dream 
composite pieced together by wishful- 
thinking Democratic leaders in Wash-— 
ington, to combine the outstanding 
qualifications of the eight men most 
prominently mentioned as_ possible 
choices for nomination at the party’s 


forthcoming national convention. 
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REPUBLICANS 
DREAM CANDIDATES 


Washington Correspondent 


_ Presidency. From all this verbal turmoil, 
} certain names have emerged, of men most 
likely to lead their party to election vic- 
tories. CLICK’s correspondent has talked 
long and carefully with powerful Dem- 
ocratic and Republican leaders. From 
his researches he has been able to spot a 
“dream” candidate for each political group. 


IVE the Republicans a Presidential 
candidate like Mr. THOMAS E. DEw- 
EY VANDENBERG TAFT HOOVER JAMES BAR- 
TON LANDON Brown, and they’ll be ready 
to take a four-year option on the White 
House starting January 20, 1941.. 
Following the Republican party line, 
Mr. Brown would be a shade or two 
more conservative than his Democratic 
opponent, Mr. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
GARNER HULL FARLEY WHEELER MCNUTT 
LAGUARDIA JONES. That difference be- 
tween the two “candidates,” along with 
the best means of keeping America out 
of war, would present the two chief 
issues for the hottest campaign the 
country has seen in recent years. 
Thomas E. Dewey, the racket-bust- 
ing prosecutor of New York City, and 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, United States 
Senator from Michigan, would form 
the basic qualities of the Republicans’ 
dream “nominee.” 
From Dewey, Mr. Brown would in- 


room crusader for honest government, 
the enthusiasm of youth, and the solid 
appeal of a home-loving family man. 
Dewey’s dulcet voice, trained for the 
opera instead of the political stump, 
would help Mr. Brown sell his ideas on 
the radio. 

Vandenberg could add his practical 

Bs ; experience in the Senate as a stabiliz- 

3 ‘ing and guiding influence, and con- 
tribute the chief plank in the Republi- 
can platform—his pledge to continue 
the main social accomplishments of 
the New Deal while improving their 
administration. 

Mr. BROWN’S campaign speeches 

would feature the determination of 
Senator Robert H. Taft to slash Fed- 
eral expenditures by a billion dollars 
a year during the next two years ana 

| balance the budget by 1942.- 

z He could cite the success of Governor 

: Arthur H. James in stimulating re- 
employment and prosperity in Penn- 
sylvania since he succeeded a Demo- 
crat in office in 1938. Representative 
Bruce Barton’s years of meeting the 
payroll of a nationally known adver- 


stature in the eyes of the Nation’s busi- 

“hessmen. 

The close cooperation with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in directing Pan-Amer- 
ican affairs and international relations 
following the Kansan’s landslide de- 
feat in 1936, would prove Mr. Brown’s 
good sportsmanship. The new Finnish 
relief program of former President 
Herbert Hoover would put him in the 

€ public eye as a public benefactor and 
a foe of dictatorial aggression. 

The public, however, will never get a 
look at Mr. Brown. Like the Demo- 
crats’ composite, he is only an imagi- 
nary “candidate” living solely in. the 
minds of Republican leaders as they 

\ cull their party’s list of hopefuls. 


herit a national reputation as a court-. 


tising agency would give him added 
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REPUBLICAN BROWN 
turned out to have a 
stranger looking face 
than Democrat JONEs. 
This was no fault of 
CLICK’s artists, but 
the fault of the Re- 
publican possibilities 
for being less photo- 


genic. However, what 


the GOP hopefuls may 
lack in camera appeal 
they may make up 
in appeal to the vot- 
ers. At least that is 
the party’s. prayer. 


TAFT’S NOSE 


JAMES’S HAIR 


DEWEY’S MOUSTACHE © 


BROWN 


FOR PRESIDENT 


-VANDENBERG’S EYEBROWS 


LANDON’s MOUTH. 


VERONICA LALLEY, young, 
alert, attractive, is a stew- 
ardess with American Air- 
lines. A graduate nurse, 
she was born in Sycamore. 
lll. trained in Janesville, Wis. 
"Ronnie" likes her job, con- 
siders it one of the most in- 
teresting of the vocations 
which are open to women. 
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STASIS SSIES SMEARS 
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HE last time you ‘heueeed a Sas and settled yourself com- 
fortably in. your seat, I may have been the stewardess who 
handed you a glass of water, served your meals or played bridge 
with you. And if you thought, “What a glamorous job. She must 
have been born to it,” Im afraid you’re dead wrong. To become 
an airline stewardess I took a three-year nursing course, special- 


izing in child care. I studied as hard as any collége student, and 


APPLYING FOR A JOB was a terrifying ordeal in which the personnel direc- 
tor seemed to be doing his best to fluster me. But I came through with 
flying colors, and from the moment that my application was O. K.’d to 
that first proud day when I boarded the plane, a full-fledged stewardess, 
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TECHNICAL DETAILS, like what makes the propeller go round, were a bit dif- 


ficult for me to grasp; but before long I knéw all about how an airplane 
works. Here you see us watching a student pilot operate a Link Trainer, 
getting a taste of airline lingo. I am standing at desk in foreground. 


S SPROUT WINGS: A AR L HOSTESSES ARENT 1 tt 


By VERONICA LALLEY 
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even after I had my diploma I was just getting started! I applied 
for the job along with fifteen hundred other girls. I was finally 
accepted, and then began six weeks of grueling training. Born to 
it? No! There was little fun and lots of hard work in learn- 
ing the rudiments of aviation. We had to make the most of our 
looks, develop poise. The “technique” with which I handed you 


that glass of water was due more to training than to instinct! 


Oh 
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my life was made up of: classes, studying air routes and a hundred 
and one other things, examinations, and more classes.. At LaGuardia 
field, where the new American Airlines school is located, twenty-five 
of us trained for six weeks. We breathed, slept and ate aviation. 


Exclusive CLICK photos by Disraeli 


sane beams, our SAY airline routes, time-tables and geography. oe 
; CONTINUED ON. NEXT PAGE. 


BECAUSE AIRPLANE PASSENGERS are often interested in the many complex 
aspects of flying we, as efficient stewardesses, must be able to answer 
their questions. We had to learn not only about the engines, but about 


SKETCHES AND SUGGESTIONS FOR REVEALING YOUR @ 20e ™ MaCRIOAN ee 
CRARM FROM CELESTE CARLYLE’S NOTE BOOK “PELAWARE 8665 
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WE MUST HAVE FORM 


_ WE BUMPED FOR BEAUTY in an effort to become slim, trim, attractive. If our from my training school notebook brought to light the fact that my hips 
- Wweight creeps over 120 our jobs vanish, so we take our reducing exercises needed to be whittled down and recommended this bumping exercise. So 
seriously. In our truining course Celeste Carlyle, beauty expert, impressed for beauty’s sake—and for my job’s sake—I thumped and bounced until 
= on us the necessity of looking our best—especially on duty. Because the those extra pounds disappeared. We developed a- good carriage, an easy 
2 airline passengers like to see a well-groomed, attractive stewardess com- manner. And if you think all this does not count for much, notice the 
= ing down the aisle. we learned to be as chic and neat as possible. A page stewardesses on your next flight, see if you don’t appreciate the results. 
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SRETCHES AND SUCEESTIONS FOR REVEALING YOUR 200 NM. MICHIGAN 


CHARM FROM CELESTE CARLYLE*S NOTE ROOK DELAWARE S669 ae " | were 4 
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SIDE FOR HEIGHT 


Do NOT WEA, 
‘OO LONG IN BACK. 
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BE sure 
; are. 
i NECR Stows 
BEAUTY EXPERT CARLYLE STUDIED each of ‘us carefully before making up “Applicants selected must possess charm, personality; intelligence, and 
written charts recommending the type of coiffure that would best suit clearly indicated refinement,” it puts into words what we spent six weeks 
= each of us. Right, I act as a model while my fellow students are given putting into action..We had classes in make-up, were taught to speak 
_pointers on the care of their hair. On duty we must wear our hair becom- softly yet distinctly. After preliminary and final observation flights, the 


ingly close to our heads. When our airline stewardess handbook states, ~ great day came. We were full-fledged:stewardesses, assigned to-our planes. 
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ON DUTY BY DAY 


Y FIRST day in uniform I was more 
tense and nervous than I should have 
been. Now, of course, my duties come almost 
automatically to me. As a matter of course, 
I try to connect names and faces as pas- 
sengers enter the plane, try to remember 
details about each one so that I can greet 
them with a “Good morning, Mr. Jones. How 
was the conference in Washington?” 

As the plane takes off I go to the front to 
check on the heater valve and air ducts. I 
distribute newspapers to the passengers, of- 
fer them pillows, adjust their seats. Later, I 
cook and serve their meals. Most of the 
guests are extremely thoughtful. I remem- 
ber especially one busy evening when I had 
twelve passengers and six babies to keep my 
eye on. Jascha Heifetz, the famous violinist, 
was on board, and I noticed he had not 
drunk his coffee. “Is it cold, Mr. Heifetz?” I 
asked, and he smiled as he replied, “Oh, no, 
but you were so busy I did not want to bother 
you to get me the sugar.”’ 

Most of my duties are easy and pleasant— 
things like promoting bridge games to keep 
the passengers amused, giving them infor- 
mation about the plane or our route, helping 
them if they become ill. But in case of an 
emergency we must be able to meet it with- 
out batting an eyelash. I have never been in 
a plane that crashed—hardly any of them 
do these days—but some of my fellow stew- 
ardesses have made the headlines as hero- 
ines when they dragged passengers to safety 
or walked miles for aid. 

We stewardesses get dividends on our 
vigorous training and our attention to de- 
tail in appreciation by our passengers. In 
my afternoon paper a few weeks ago I saw 
that Raymond Clapper, the newspaper col- 

-umnist, wrote, ‘‘Airlines have done some- 
thing that the railroads have not succeeded 
in doing yet. They have learned to treat pas- 
sengers as welcome guests and not as in- 
truders.” Appreciation like that tells us we’re 
headed in the right direction, and as the 
plane takes off into a clear blue sky or roars 
through the night, I’m glad I’m on board. 


AMERICA’S TRAVELING PUBLIC has become so used 


to following auto maps that one of the first 


things 1’m asked to do is to point out our route 
and location on the air strip map which we 
provide—putting my schooling into practice. 


MANY A MOTHER takes her baby with her when she makes a flying trip, safe in the knowledge that 
our nursing training makes us competent to care for the baby. After the plane has been taxied to 


the ramp I get the food supply, check in each passenger, see that every seat belt is fastened. I- 


take clearance orders to the first officer, fasten myself in my seat. The motors roar—we’re off! 


PICTURE MAGAZINES LIKE CLICK have made our 
passengers camera-conscious, and many a time 
I’m asked for information on proper timing and 
exposure, as a passenger like this one takes air 
movies to show to folks and friends at home. 
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Exclusive CLICK photos by Disraeli 


PEOPLE TRAVELING BY AIR for the first time are 
usually too excited to do anything but keep 
their noses pressed to the window pane, while 
an inveterate flyer takes things easier, often 
commandeers me for a fourth at bridge. 


~ CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


AIR HOSTESS CONTINUED 
<a DUTY BY NIGHT 


A S THE plane roars through the night, I am 

kept busy preparing and serving dinner, 
answering passengers’ questions. On planes fly- 
ing from one end of the country to another are 
378 girls like me—stewardesses for four big air- 
lines. We work two out of every. three days, are 
in the air some 100 hours a month, receive $125 
to $135 a month, and also our expenses, when. we 
are stationed away from the home terminal. 


SUPPER IN BED is a pleasant experience for many passengers. MIDNIGHT AMONG THE STARS—and I might almost think I was on a Pullman train but 
Making and serving 21 dinners is no easy job, but I’ve de- for the fact that we are rushing along at 200 miles an hour. Only the pilots and I are 
veloped my own system, can serve every passenger and have awake—don’t think we never sleep, for our duties last less than ten hours a day, 
the dishes all packed away in something under an _ hour. give us plenty of time to rest off duty. Earlier in the evening I made up the berths. 


> 


PULLMAN PORTERS HAVE NOTHING ON ME FEW, IF ANY, PASSENGERS GET AIRSICK 
—and making up berths is an art. The these days; big planes that fly smooth- 
hospital corners I learned to make in ly rarely give them a jolt. But if an un-: 
nurses’ training come in handy. Each fortunate guest needs help (right) I 
berth takes but three minutes to do, is am trained to give it, render first aid 
only one of my many evening duties. in case of accident or severe illness. 


OFF DUTY BY NIGHT : 
FF duty in New York I stay at a hotel: off 
duty at our base in Nashville I go to the 


house I share 


with five other stewardesses. 


“Don't you usually go out with pilots?” I’m often 
asked. The answer is ‘“‘No’”—78% of them are 
married. “Well, don’t a large number of steward- 
esses get married?” The answer to that.is “Yes!” 
Each year over one-third of the stewardesses turn 
in their uniforms in favor of a frilly apron. 
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DRESSING FOR A DATE is fun. After talking to all types of people, meeting all sorts of ALL THE BEAUTY HINTs I learned in the air school come in handy 
minor emergencies, it’s good to relax with friends. It’s fun, too, to wear feminine in my non-professional life, too. Dancing is but one of the 
gowns instead of severely tailored uniforms, and for a moment I forget all about things on my “fun list”—I love horseback riding and tennis. 


routes and charts, motors and schedules and think only of the soft lights and music. Reading is just as much fun, and my hobby is book-collecting. 
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OFF TO THE DANCE (left), hoping that I 


won’t be called to go on duty. We are 
subject to emergency call, must rush 
to the airport. Since most of our 
schedules are made a month in ad- 
vance, we can usually plan our leisure. 


Exclusive CLICK phetos by Disraeli 


AND SO TO BED—with an early flight 
scheduled for morning. So used am I to 
flying all night that I shall be surprised, 
when I awake, to find that I have not 
added another thousand miles or so 
to my almost-a-million mile record. 


MISUSE OF TOURIST CABINS: onty By ReguLATION CAN THE “COUPLE 
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A FEW BECKONING LIGHTS, a telling sign and a tiny cabin is all that is nec- that this is not a hotel for travelers, but a haven for lovers. Through- 
essary to turn many a young couple off the main road. Dimmed head- out the entire country there are auto courts like this one. Some may 
lights hide the identity of the guests: muffled whispers are evidence be larger, better equipped; most prefer to cater to the “couple trade.” 


AN OWNER’S FLASHLIGHT BEAMS On a couple who have gone out to make a survey for CLICK, AFTER CLICK’S COUPLE GAINED ADMITTANCE to the cabin, 
with a candid cameraman trailing them. They proved that many auto courts are open they noted that a salesman was refused access to the 
to unmarried couples: This proprietor does not know who they are; all he is interested in auto court, even though there were a few empty cabins. 
is that they are obviously out for immoral reasons, and since the light reveals no baggage, His baggage was a give-away that -he wanted to spend 
they will not stay long. Then the porter will hastily arrange the cabin for the next couple. the night there sleeping; the manager had other ideas. 
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TRADE” VICE BE ENDED 


a ently developed phe- 
enon of American life. 
3 ling facts, proving that 
1ew haven for illicit love had 
sprouted in the outskirts of 
cities, were revealed. One 
_ might think that the public, 
- aware of this new evil, would 
_ Temedy it. Instead, tourist 
- camps became more and more 
_ prevalent; today there are 
_ thousands of auto camps 
_ throughout the country where 
_ many couples have gone wrong. 
There are legitimate tour- 
_ ist camps catering to travelers, 
- but according to head G-Man 
Edgar Hoover, there are at 
east several thousand camps 
hose proprietors will not re- 
_ fuse the use of their camps for 
immoral purposes. To many 
_ of those who run such camps, 
the illegitimate business of 
_ renting out cabins to unmar- 
ried couples is known as the 
“couple trade.” It pays better 
- than regular transient hotel 
business for these _ reasons: 
Guests use the cabins only a 
short time, making them avail- 
able for others; a steady, re- 
- peat business follows; the sale 
_ of contraceptive goods is some- 
times an accessory business 
to the renting of the cabins. 


NOTHING HAS BEEN DONE 


By H. L. PRITCHETT 


Dept. of Sociology, Southern 
Methodist University 


INCE the publication of the study 

conducted by our Department of 
Sociology at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity into the use of tourist camps for 
illicit purposes, we have been asked 
many times, “What has been done to 
stamp out the evil?” The answer, so far 
as I know, is NOTHING. Research in 
sociology is like research in any other 
science. It is for the purpose of finding 
out. That is what we did and when we 
had done that, we merely presented our 
findings. We do not accept the role of 
reformer. But the fact that the deplor- 
able situation still exists is indicated by 
studies made throughout the country by 
non-partisan groups. J. Edgar Hoover, 
head of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, confirmed it in a recent article 
in a national monthly—going even far- 
ther by pointing out that many tourist 
camps are habitats for sub rosa love 
affairs, and also that they are breeding 
places for crime. 

I know that a leading paper in Denver 
sent out a young woman and a young 
man, reporters, together. In not a single 
instance were they refused accommoda- 
tions in spite of the fact they told these 
managers that they were not married. 


ONCE THEY WERE ALONE, CLICK'S couple purposely left 
on the light in their four-walled haven, left the shade up, dis- 
played a bottle of liquor near the window to learn whether 
they would be restrained. No one noticed them except the 
trailing photographer. Note that the bed is not properly made 
up for a night's sleep; as soon as they leave, a clean sheet will 
replace the used one. There is cold running water, no other 
conveniences in the tiny room. CLICK’s researchers found their 
privacy short-lived. After one hour, a knock came at the door, 


followed by a query if the cabin was ready for new occupants. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


TOURIST CABINS contrive 


WHO USE CABINS: FOR ILLICIT PURPOSES? 

HOSE who misuse tourist cabins must have a girl, 

a car and the price—ranging from fifty cents to four 
dollars. Every. occupational and economic stratum, with 
the upper classes relatively more numerous, are included 
in this clientele. The friendly couples who seek enjoy- 
ment at these tiny lodges are so numerous that they make 
commercialized vice in them a negligible factor. And : 
chances are that the cabins’ occupants come from the 4 
better residential sections rather than the disorganized j 
areas of a city. The pictograph below represents a cross- 
section of men who made regular use of auto camps in 
the outskirts of Dallas, Texas, as compiled by Southern 
Methodist University’s Department of Sociology. survey. 


a MISGUIDED GIRLS FROM GCOD FAMILIES do not mind using auto camps for im- 
oe moral purposes, but they do not like being seen; hence the secrecy, the furtive- 
ness, the running from car to cabin for an interlude of fun, not to rest. 
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SOME CABINS ARE OPEN ONLY TO LEGITIMATE TRAVELERS: : 
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“THERE ARE TOURIST CAMPS whose sole purpose is to provide trav- A LEGITIMATE TOURIST CAMP is well furnished, has a complete bathroom with hot and 
elers with an overnight resting place. The couples—who must- cold running water. The beds are comfortable, neat, clean and serviceable. Oc- : 
be married—have to register, must bear the scrutiny of the cupants have baggage, do not move furtively, for they have nothing to hide. 


owner or his wife. Such camps have every hotel advantage. They make plans for their trip, will continue again after a good night’s sleep. 


TO THE WORLD OF FUN & DRAMA 
CARTOONS - BROADWAY - HOLLYWOOD 
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CENTRAL 


Flying kinda low, 


ain t we? 


“Hello, Chief! I've just cor- 
nered that runaway circus lion!" 


She. tried to sell me a dress exactly like the one I'm wearing!"’ 
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 CRICK’S GUID 


_ Angel of Angels for Broadway and Hollywood ~ 
Wealthy Jock Whitney Makes 


Good in the Show Business 


HEN John Hay Whitney rides by air 
from coast to ecoast—which he does 
about 16. times a year—he buys two fac- 
ing seats in the plane; one to sit in, the 
other for the pedal extremities of some 
six feet and 200 pounds of pure, blue- 
blooded Whitney. Let no one; however, 
-conclude that this is a whim of the idle 
rich, for no idle rich is energetic, polo- 
playing Jock Whitney. He has borne the 
responsibility of the fortune, estimated at 
$80,000,000, he inherited with a graveness 
not often expected of a wealthy, 35-year- 
old sports lover with a highly aesthetic 
taste for beautiful women. : 

Perhaps it is this susceptibility to a 
pretty face that originally led Jock to 
decide that a vast field for investment was 
to be found in the world of fun and drama, 
specifically Broadway and Hollywood. At 
any rate, Whitney money has appeared 
back of so many plays and films that, in 
the parlance of the trade, he has earned 
himself the title of Angel of Angels. Most 
newsworthy of Jock’s activities in the en- 
tertainment field is the apparent success 
of the super-colossal, four-hour, Techni- 
color-wrapped, publicity gorged, $3,957,000 
production of Gone with the Wind. In two 
ways is he behind this film, for he is a 
power in Selznick-International, which 
produced it, and an important stockholder 
in the Technicolor Corp. 

Indeed it was when he bought into 
Technicolor in 1935 that Jock Whitney 
entered the movie business. In order to 
impress resistant film producers with the 
possibilities of color photography he 
formed, with Merian Cooper, Pioneer Pic- 
tures. Their first Technicolor production 
was a dark-horse two-reeler, La Cucha- 
racha, which returned a surprising profit. 
But their feature pictures, Becky Sharp 
and Dancing Pirate, did not do so well. - 

Impressive thing about Whitney’s ca- 
reer is that he has not been content to be 
a passive investor, as might be many a 
less level-headed young man with his 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN like Loretta Young (above) Recently he was separated from his equally wealth. He has been an active officer of 


attract Jock Whitney, are attracted by him. movie-struck wife, the former “Liz” Altemus. Selznick-International. 
Jock’s many ventures on Broadway have 


been marked by one notable flop and one 
great success. The flop was a high-pow- 
ered one, Billy Rose’s Jumbo on which 
he and his sister supposedly dropped 
$150,000. The success, playing now and 
selling out nighwly, is Life with Father. 
Its producer, Dwight Deere Wiman, was 
a schoolmate of Jock’s at Yale and has 
often had the benefit of his backing. 
Jock Whitney owns large slices of in- 
dustries far removed from Broadway and 
Hollywood. .He has important holdings in 
such giant companies as the Great North- 
-ern Paper Co. and Freeport Sulphur. And 
he is a major investor in high-flying Pan- 
American Airways. But in entering the 
glamour field he has found that being an 
angel can be sound business. Not all his 
socialite friends agree, however. When 
Richard Whitney—who is no relation— 
was jailed for embezzlement, one confused 


EVEN THE MAGNIFICENCE of Gone with the At his table were, left to right: Jock, Olivia dowager snapped, “I knew it, I knew it! 
Wind’s Hollywood premiere was dimmed by the (Melanie) DeHavilland, Laurence Olivier, Viv- I told that boy to stav away from those 
$10,000 party Whitney gave in honor®6f the cast. ien (Scarlett O'Hara) Leigh and David Selznick. picture whippersnappers!” 
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LONG BEFORE HIS FILM ENTERPRISES brought him before the public, Jock crashed the 
headlines of the sporting pages through his polo playing. He is shown removing his 
sweat shirt—with evident discomfort—to cool off between chukkers. With him is Tom- 
my Hitchcock, the famous 10-goal player. Jock has quit tournament competition, but 
still plays informally. Whitney’s Greentree mallet wielders were the Yankees of polo. 
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Photos fer Chek by Jack Albin, International, Acme European, Culver and Vandamm 


HE BECAME AN EQUINE ENTHUSIAST long before most boys learn how to play marbles. 
As a veritable tot he attended the races at Belmont Park with Sister Joan, now Mrs. 
Charles Shipman Payson. and his mother. Note the tense interest of the children. 
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ALTHOUGH Virginia City is a Civil War story, its action is not confined to the South. The story opens 
with the historical break from ill-famed Libby Prison in Richmond, Virginia, and moves via over- 
land stage as far West as Nevada. The Union Intelligence officer (Errol Flynn) and the Confederate 
spy (Miriam Hopkins) are unaware that one is from the North, the other from the South. Brought 
together on the trip to Nevada, they pause on the edge of the colorful Grand Canyon (above), fall 
madly in love. But when they are in this territory later on, they are too busy to find time for romance. 


VIRGINIA CITY: 


AVORITE Hollywood formula for a box- 
office success is action plus romance. If 

the picture is not the ordinary run-of-the- 
mill Westerner, the action usually hinges on 
an historical event, the romance always 
envelopes at least two top-notch stars. Such 
is the case with Virginia City. For blood and 
thunder, Warner Brothers took a lesson from 


the Civil War Moves West in Movie of the Gold Rush 


the Civil War. For sex, it brought together 
Errol Flynn and Miriam Hopkins. But if the 
studio did not have enough faith in Actress 
Hopkins to fill up bald-headed row, it did 
have enough ingenuity to attract the men 
customers by hiring Stella. Both Miss Hop- 
kins and Stella had a time of it. The blonde 
actress, who had not danced professionally 


IT IS NOT OFTEN that movie fans 
see such a picture of Miriam Hop- 


kins (left). If she has her way, 
they will never see another. As 
the alluring spy in Virginia City, 
Actress Hopkins must take the 
part of a dance-hall entertainer. 
Because she had not danced for 
many years and was required to 
do a specialty, and because she 
had to sing a song in the picture 
despite being a non-tune carrier 
of long standing, Miss Hopkins 
feels she was miscast. The Saz- 
erac Saloon (right) featured a 
chorus of shapely girls who pre- 
sented regular shows on the bar- 
room’s stage. In the foreground 
are Errol Flynn and his aide, Big 
Boy Williams, who are in Nevada 
to put a stop to a smuggling plot 
engineered by the Confederacy. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


in ten years, had to do the See Saw Shake. 
Well, Warners wanted it to be authentic, so 
they hired one Jenny Van Meader to teach 
the dance to Miss Hopkins. Now Jenny Van 
Meader, says the Warners, was a dancer in 
the Furious Sixties. That would make the 
lady at least 90 years old, so it is no wonder 


that Miriam Hopkins sprained her back do- 


ing the dance. What’s more, Miss Hopkins 
made no effort to conceal her feelings about 
having to endure the hardships of the movie 
location. Chances are the actress had more 
comforts than earlier pioneers. And to make 
matters worse, poor Miriam could not bear 
the deafening noise of the guns, and pret- 
ty pink cotton had to be stuffed in her ears. 


te 


2 VIRGINIA CITY CONTINUED 
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LONG A STANDARD DEVICE in Western screen stories is the nick-of-time ANOTHER FAVORITE HOLLYWOOD CLICHE is to cast Abraham Lincoln when- 
arrival of the Marines or their equivalent, who gallop up to save the | ever and wherever the opportunity presents itself. In this particular 
day. Some times the studio is subtle, and instead of thunderous hoofs instance, a clever cameraman uses a shadow of the Great Emancipator 
running amuck on the screen, there is a coup d’etat by a suave hero. (above), and the reflection of Lincoln ona book presents an excellent 
In Virginia City, however, Union troops make a personal appearance. contrast to Miriam Hopkins, who has come to plead for Errol Flynn. 
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TN VIRGINIA CITY, ‘Stella. gets a new name— ss 
Living Lily—a new drape, and a new face. They __ 
(meaning the Hays office, of course) made her put. i 
on a brassiere and panties, Without them (above) 
Stella grossed $100,000 in 1915 at the Panama Pa- _— 
cific Exposition in San Francisco. She’s only the | 
painting of a nude woman, but a string attached 
to the back of the canvas makes her breathe when 
tugged by a skilled operator. Daintily draped 
(left) she now hangs" back of the bar in the. 
-Sazerac Saloon, where See Saw Shaker Hopkins — 
struts with pretty pink cotton in her ears. For — 
twelve long weeks Actress Hopkins yel d | : 
tor Michael Curtiz, and he hollered right t bar 
her. But Stella, brassiere, panties and strin 
: tered no word of some. PUD: is. 
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‘Oh, man, was that fellow 


a salesman! 


"Like this, stupid!" 
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ANYBODY 
HERE 


THE OLD-FASHIONED SIGN (top) is-a Kelly keepsake. The host (above left) 
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toasts three of: his workers who have been with him a total of 58 years. They 
are Kitty Mulligan, manager of Cherry Blossom Room, 19 years; Joe Capello, 
the orchestra leader, 19 years; and Solly Sarnataro, his chef, 20 years. 
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THE FLOOR SHOW at Jimmy Kelly’s is one of the hottest in New York. There are no 
strip-teasers, because the girls dance in either flimsy costumes (above) or noth- 
ing at all, save a piece of jewelry or a mask. The intimate revue, fast and furious 
that it is, takes place not on a stage, but within close reach of the guests, who 
often leave their tables to take part in the informal show as well as the fun. 


A FORMER BOXER MIXES NIGHT 


LIFE WITH PHILANTHROPIES 


MMY KELLY’S, for twenty years a Greenwich Village insti- 
tution, is the only night club to have a cash credit rating 


-in Dun and Bradstreet. But there is more gold, and purer 


gold, in Jimmy Kelly’s heart than there is in his night club. 
While his financial successes have brought him the luxuries 
of life, his charities have brought him many real] friends. To 


have many friends is, of course, the culmination of any life’ 


story. So let’s start at the beginning, with a noted sports edi- 


tor doing the talking. Take it away. . . . DAN PARKER: 


“Jimmy’s career would make the average movié thriller 
seem tame by comparison. Brought up on the Bowery, he 
chose fighting as a profession early for protection—just like 
he did the name, Kelly. He was christened Giovanni Di Salvio. 
After selling newspapers on the Bowery and working in the 
circulation department of a newspaper, Jimmy became a 
prize fighter. His debut in the night club business was in the 
role of manager of Nigger Mike Salter’s place, Chinatown, 
where a plaintive voiced little waiter named ‘Izzy’ was one of 
the entertainers. You Know him as Irving Berlin today. Now 
fifty-eight, Jimmy Kelly is the dean of New York night club 
owners. However, the passing years haven’t left him behind 
the procession. He has Kept abreast of it and his night club at 
181 Sullivan Street, called The Montmartre of New York,isa 
successful business. .. . Despite success, no son was.ever more 
dutiful to his mother and father than was Jimmy Kelly.” 

But his virtues were not limited to filial devotions, for the 
neighborhood stores—where he does all his shopping for his 
night club rather than buy it wholesale—the many poor fam- 
ilies who depend ori him for their rent and sustenance every 
month, and the kids of the sidewalks are all grateful to him. 
Here’s an outstanding Broadway columnist to tell the story. 
It’s all yours . . . DOROTHY KILGALLEN: 

-“The real Kris Kringles of Broadway are the quiet peo- 
ple who do nice things to make children and poor people 
happy. Jimmy Kelly, the night club man, Known to his clan 
as ‘The Mayor of Sullivan Street,’ is another Santa Claus 
without whiskers. Remembering what it was like to live on 
spaghetti and tea and bread, or less, he celebrated his 
prosperity by helping the needy families in his territory. He is 


still helping. A few years ago he started the Christmas Basket ~ 


Fund for the neighborhood around his present night club. 
Last year he distributed 1,000 baskets of food to poor fam- 
ilies. He grins, ‘It’s the most fun I have all year.’ ” 

But even’Jimmy Kelly has made his mistakes. “‘So I slip- 
ped him a deuce and chased him,” he sighs, as he remembers 
the time he fired an alleged piano player about thirty years 
ago. The ivory-pounder’s name was. . . . JIMMY DURANTE: 

“As one Jimmy to another, it’s mortifyin’ ! I can do with- 
out Broadway, but can Jimmy Kelly’s do without me? I gota 
million of ’em—and so has Kelly, if you’re talkin’ of friends!” 
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COMEDIAN JIMMY DURANTE, whom Jimmy Kelly once fired from a 
night club, pulls: the “Mayor of Sullivan Street” on a stubborn 
Tammany mascot. Kelly’s club is a gathering place of many poli- 
tical big-wigs, who come not only for conviviality, but often to lay 
plans which may or may not affect political life, national or local. 
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NEXT TO HIS CHARITIES, Jimmy’s weakness is having his 
picture taken. His office walls are lined with photos 
of Kelly with celebrities in the political and sports 
world, ranging from Jim Farley and Babe Ruth down 
to underprivileged children of the neighborhood. As 
supervisor of every phase of his night club, Jimmy is 
okaying the scanty costumes of Tanya (center) who 
does a rooster dance, and Mary Lane, the toreador. 


WHEN JOE Di MAGGIO Is IN Town, Kelly is always in the 
dugout. Friend Di Maggio helps the night club owner 
give baseballs to the neighborhood kids. One young- 
ster (above) was trampled upon in the rush. Discovered 
to be a cripple, he met Di Maggio, was happy again. 


| fxciusive CLICK photos by 
JIMMY KELLY TAKES PRIDE in his help. They are 
all loyal to him, and they can stay as long as 
they get along with the rest of the gang. Enter- 
tainer Mary Lane (above) has been with him 
4 years, prefers Greenwich Village to Broadway. 


RADIO GUIDE 


Goes to 


HOLLYWOOD! 


With the addition of sixteen 
pages of pictures and stories 
devoted exclusively to motion 
pictures, RADIO GUIDE is re- 
christened, “MOVIE AND RA- 
DIO GUIDE.” 


MOVIE AND RADIO GUIDE is 
not wholly a new publication. 
It is your RADIO GUIDE with 
all the features and stories and 
programs you have always 
read and used for your better 
listening. 


And it is more than that NOW. 
The brand-new MOVIE section 
is built and designed to make 
your movie-going—like your 
radio listening—da richer, a 
more lasting experience in 
your life. 


Here’s what you'll find in the 
weekly RADIO AND MOVIE 
GUIDE: 


1, RADIO—The most complete 
radio section in the nation 
with pictures and stories of 
your favorite radio stars. 


MOVIES—Sixteen pages 
devoted to CURRENT movie 
dope, pictures and stories. 


RADIO PROGRAMS — The 
most complete radio pro- 
gram listings available any- 
where in the United States! 


On Sale 
at all Newsstands 
—WEEKLY.....10c 
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“We just saw your screen test Miss La Vere—and 
the job of a waitress in the commissary is yours.’ 


"This one comes with a 


detachable 


oot-rest.' 
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THREE HARDY PERENNIALS 


T 0 y A C C0 RO AD Long before any but close observers of 

the literary scene had heard of one John 
Steinbeck, an equally earthy writer, Erskine Caldwell, wrote a novel 
about the same type of down-trodden peoples that Steinbeck made 
nationally known in The Grapes of Wrath. Mr. Caldwell’s grim, real- 
istic novel was Tobacco Road, and the play that Jack Kirkland wrought 
from it has been quietly making theatrical history since it opened seven 
years ago. In fact, this drama of disenfranchised Southern sharecrop- 
pers made history so quietly that not until some time after the event 
did the press realize that it had passed in longevity the previous cham- 
pion, Abie’s Irish Rose. Unlike the latter, Tobacco Road received paeans 
of praise from most of New York’s drama critics, although some, like 
the late Percy Hammond, felt “it is not a pretty thing and should not 
be patronized by delicate drama-lovers.” It was scenes like the “horsin’ ” 
episode (above)—where Lov (Charles McClelland) and Ellie May (Cyn- 
thia Arden) heatedly rub backs while Jeeter (Will Geer), her reprobate 
father, looks on—that may have alienated the squeamish. But the play 
is a great sociological document, and some say its long run is in part 
due to.the fact that it has never been sold to the movies. Its low oper- 
ating nut of $2400 a week has brought its backers a $2,000,000 harvest. 


Riotous, rowdy and sometimes hys- 

terical Hellzapoppin is never dirty, H E L L Z A P 0 P P I N 
and its chorus girls would be termed “overdressed” in any musical 
comedy on Broadway. But what this hodgepodge of vaudeville lacks 
in sex it more than makes up for in honest-to-goodness slapstick 
humor that has tickled the funny bones of Americans for generations. 
One of its highlights is the ‘““Bumps-A-Daisy” number (right) in which 
the cast and the customers bump each other up and down the aisles. 
For 25 years the show’s principals, John Sigvar (Ole) Olsen and John 
Ogden (Chic) Johnson, toured the small towns of the Nation before 
they invaded Broadway with this symposium. of time-honored but ever 
effective buffoonery, in which the audience itself is the butt of most of 
the humor. When you go to Hellzapoppin be prepared to submit to 
such indignities as having a large cake of ice deposited in your lap, 
being presented with a live rooster. This admittedly corny revue 
received short shritt at the hands of almost all of New York’s critics. 
One lone voice cried out in favor of the art of slapstick—but it was 
an important voice, that of one who was himself a hnoofer in his day, 
Mr. Walter Winchell. Perhaps due to his efforts the theatre customers 
still flock to the Winter Garden for “spasms of endless laughter.” 


THEY PROVE THAT GOOD THEATRE IS GOOD BUSINESS 


HEN at 11:10, Friday evening, 

March, 1, 1940, in Manhat- 
tan’s Forrest Theatre, the final cur- 
tain slithered to rest over the last 
drab scene in Tobacco Road, first 
and pacemaker of the hardy per- 
ennials, it marked the 2663rd per- 
formance of the _ share-cropper 
drama, surpassing Broadway’s for- 
mer performance record holder by 
336 shows and displaying no signs 
of immediate let-down. But if effete 
New York theatregoers were unim- 
pressed: by that mark, there were 
two other shows which, in their own 
right, bid fair to remain as long on 
Broadway’s theatrical scene. At the 
Windsor, Pins and Needles, Repub- 
lican baiting, labor inspiring mu- 
sical revue gave its 975th perform- 
ance in a field of entertainment 
where endurance is usually a mat- 
ter of months. And at the Winter 
Garden, Hellzapoppin—third of the 
hardy perennials—chalked up 610 
as its contribution to the comedy 
effort of those zanies, Olsen and 
Johnson, who own and star in it. 
Experts credit the longevity of the 
three different types of shows as 
follows: Tobacco Road—grim, stark, 
too real for the movies, thereby at- 
tracting out of town trade; Pins and 
Needles—clever, youthful, and orig- 
inal enough to be refreshing to sated 
theatregoers; Hellzapoppin—unin- 
hibited, completely screwy, clocking 
more than 530 laughs each session. 
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Exclusive CLICK. photos 

PINS AND NEEDLES Nobody took to the housetops to shout the 

virtues of a charming little musical revue 

that a bunch of enthusiastic amateurs had dished up to present primarily for 
their own amusement back in November, 1937. Many a similar-minded group of 
youngsters had had their fling at the theatrical arts before, presented their week- 
end of performances, and contentedly had gone back to their workaday jobs. But 
no ordinary group, it turned out, is Labor Stage, for it stems from no ordinary 
parent organization, the International Ladies Garment Workers Union, acknowl- 
edged by experts to be the most forward-looking labor union in these fair States. 
Pins and Needles, then, was born as a routine cultural activity for the members of 
a union. Its players came from the needle-and-thread shops of Manhattan’s gar- 
ment center, and only in writing and staging their revue did they have profes- 
sional help. What they succeeded in doing was to present a musical show of social 
significance, yet rollicking enough to please even the hidebound captains of indus- 
try who have gone to see it as paying customers. It was almost by chance that the 
general theatre-going public got to see the show at all, for it was ready to fold its 
tents after a few performances when it suddenly caught on, became the toast of 
the town. Audiences loved its fresh viewpoint, its catchy music (they still whistle 
“Sunday in the Park’’) and the biting satire of such skits as “The Red Mikado” 
(above), wherein a sinister Lord High Executioner does a job on three little Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. The players all have leave of absence from the 
garment shops in which they worked, have had to join a new union: Actors’ Equity. 
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WOULD-BE MOVIE STARS: THEY STRETCH LIKE 
TIGERS TO RETAIN 


STREAMLINED BODIES 
FOR THE CAMERA 


A 


RutTH TERRY WAS A VOCALIST with a band, sang and danced in night clubs before she was 
signed to a 20th Century-Fox contract. While at that studio, she spent a great deal of her 
time posing for publicity releases (above). Now, past that stage, she is a leading lady. 


UREST way to get a Hollywood starlet contract 

is to have a good figure. For would-be movie 
stars spend their first months in Filmland showing 
off their figures for the publicity camera. Such was 
the case of Ruth Terry (see cover), and her eventu- 
al reward was a Walter Wanger contract and lead- 
ing roles. Because Miss Terry is a dancer, she does 
not have to indulge in strenuous exercises to keep 
the shapeliness that helped earn her a break. But 
many a cinema-minded model, such as pretty Eliz- 
abeth Ryan, has to build up her figure if she wants 
her figure to build up her career. To be lithe and 
svelte like a tiger, ambitious: Model Ryan daily 
stretches like one. By so doing, not only does she 
keep her weight down, but she thoroughly exercises 
every muscle in her body. For those who want to 


concentrate on specific muscles, there are plain, 
everyday exercises such ‘as walking, bicycling, 
chinning the bar or taking a fling at the ballet. But 
for an all-around build-up, there is nothing like a 
good stretch. It is a human impulse, enacted sub- 
consciously many times a day. For one thing, to 
stretch is to relax, and the proper type of relaxa- 
tion is as important as the exercise itself. A tiger- 
stretch, though, has it all over a human stretch. So 
much so, in fact, that New York’s swank Abercrom- 
bie & Fitch has sold more than one hundred ma- 
chines designed to make human beings stretch like 
a feline. Miss Ryan’s purpose in stretching like a 
tiger is threefold: (1) to exercise the body beau- 
tiful; (2) to geteher picture in CLICK; and (3) to 
stretch the publicity into a motion picture contract. 


Rowing Is Fun Too 


BECAUSE THE 'TIGER-STRETCH 
exercise is best limited to two 
minutes, Miss Ryan spends 
the greater part of her exer- 
cise period on the rowing ma- 
chine (below). For physical 
purposes, the former has it 
all over the latter. But pho- 
tographically the rowing ma- 
chine is much better suited, 
for if it does not develop her 
svelte figure as the tiger- 
stretch does, at least it dis- 
plays Miss Ryan to better, 
if less ludicrous. advantage. 
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"Can you direct us to the Ladies’ Room?" 


—_— 


THE READERS’ 
PICTURE ALBUM 


ROM Bertram Lewis of London, England, come 

these photos which indicate that even staid 
Britons know how to promote a new safety inven- 
tion: Photograph a pretty girl using one and 
youve made a sale. In this case, it’s the new Con- 
voy suit, advertised as being essential for ocean 
travel in these war-torn days of sinkings, since it 
will keep the wearer afloat for three weeks, if 


A full-length zipper for speed when alarm rings. 


a 


WATER WINGS—NEW VERSION 


anyone wants to float for three weeks. The gar- 
ment is made of a new insulating material of great 
warmth and lightness, which is also being used by 
the Royal Air Force for its uniforms. lf modeled 
with less eye-appeal, these suits would be grim 
reminders of war. We do imagine, however, that 
the RAF uniform includes trousers, but again the 
Old Lion proves his awareness of sales appeal. 


The black-shirred bathing suit introduces contrast. 


pi ies a ae 


here, afloat in an indoor version of the North Sea, the lady proves the device really works. 


“No, No, I'm supposed to call for 
YOU when we elope!" 


This is just one of the 361 car- 
toons that appear in Click’s 
Cartoon Annual, which will 
give you and your friends 
many evenings of fun. 


128 pages of the best gags 
ever published — many of 
them in full color—drawn by 
America’s best-known comic 
artists. See the cavalcade of 
cartooning from Thomas Nast 
to modern Peter Arno. 


Click’s Cartoon Annual is 
the hit of 1940. You'll find it 
on the newsstands at 50c a 
copy. If you want to order by 
mail, use the coupon below. 


~~ CLICKS ~ 


a 
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“Do you allow smoking?" ‘g 
OVER 350 CARTOONS —- MORE THAN 100 IN COLOR 


Click Annual 
731 Plymouth Court, Dept. C-4 
Chicago, Illinois 


I am enclosing 50c for my 
copy of Click’s Cartoon An- 
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AMERICAN WOMEN PREFER 
| THEY REJECT FANCY FRILLS IN 


WHEN ADVERTISING DRAWINGS 
like this one appeared in pa- 
pers all over the country most 
women said, “How lovely,” 
-went on buying the simpler, 
more practical underwear. 


PROFESSIONAL MODEL: OLGA FARRIS 


Says OLGA Farris, “In modeling, I have to look my best at all times. 
That’s part of my job. A wrinkle in my dress can spoil a whole pic- 
ture. I like tailored underwear because it is simple to take care of, 
lies flat under all my dresses and doesn’t make a hole in my budget.” 
Most American women agree with Miss Farris, find fluffy under- 
things too fussy for most occasions. Miss Farris is sent all over the 
East on modeling jobs, has to consider ease of packing as well as 
looks when she chooses lingerie. Tailored bras and panties like the 
ones she wears as she decides which dress to put on, fit her needs. 


Vircinia LiGGETT, Philadelphia deb, says “Tailored. underwear 
never goes out..of style, is always comfortable, and never 
shows beneath my sleekest gowns. That is why I prefer it.” 


\ 


SIMPLE STYLES: 


| THIS CLICK SYMPOSIUM 


~ 


a 


| HEN buyers and style experts 
| began to chatter excitedly 
} about the return of feminine fluff 
; in the underwear world CLICK, 
7 always interested in the latest 
style trends, thought it had a story. 
‘Back with the breeze come lace 
and bows on women’s underpret- 
ties” it was going to report until, 
yg in making a cross-section survey, 
q it discovered that American wom- 
en still prefer simple lingerie. Of 
q the women CLICK interviewed 
3 only one, a stylist, preferred lacy 
underthings for all occasions. Even 
. department store buyers, while as- 
3 serting that their sales in very 
feminine underwear had boomed 
in the past year, admitted that the 
sales of simple, practical lingerie 
had not fallen off. ‘“‘In spite of the 
3 trend toward femininity in every- 
2 thing from hair-dos to dresses, 
q there are always certain types of 
-* women who will insist upon only 
= simple underwear,” they reported. 
4 “And even those who like the fluffy 
3 things wear plain underwear with 
= certain costumes.”’ The news, then, 
g is not that feminine furbelows are 
| sweeping the country, but that in 
spite of advertisements like the 
one at the left, and promotion of 
fancy panties, tailored underwear 
a is still at the top of the preferred 
q lingerie list. While smart shops 
pile their counters high with filmy 
q panties and ruffied slips, American 
3 women still go to their favorite 
: chain stores to buy—as easily as 
-~ handkerchiefs and marketed like 
them in neat cellophane packets— coe si he ae Carnet 
ae inexpensive, unadorned under- varie they make too inuch 
= wear like Lady Loomtex, a Fruit of trouble,” says Secretary 
the Loom product, long a leader in Jeanne Regan. “Tailored un- 
3 this field. Simplicity seems to be derwear is so inexpensive— 
4 the reason for such preference. which counts these days.” 


ACTRESS: MITZI GREEN 


THE YOUNG, BLONDE ACTRESS, appearing recently in the musical 
comedy, Three After Three, was caught by the CLICK 
photographer in her dressing rooms between rehearsals. 
“Speed counts in the show business and I just don’t have time 
to 1uss with trilly garments,” said Mitzi: “And I certainly 
don’t have time to mend the lace on fancy panties. Plain 
lingerie is so very easy to wash and it takes up so little 
room in packing. That’s important when you're on tour.” 


Drawing by Margaret Jones, photos by staff photographer 


4 B STUDYING FOR AN EXAMINATION Francis Fox, of the University “I’M ON MY FEET all day on my job, and “IT’S IMPORTANT to have underwear that 
E of Wisconsin, takes time out to say, ‘“‘Co-eds go in for well-tai- tailored underwear is certainly very is easy to wash and iron,” says attractive 
4 _ lored sports clothes—and that includes very simple lingerie.” comfortable,” says Kathleen Bonner. Mrs. Burton Mowbray, of Pennfield, Pa. 
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SIMPLE FASHIONS conrmurs EVERYONE MAKES WISE CRACKS: 


F AMERICAN men 

paused long enough 
in their joke-making 
to take a look around, 
they would note with 
pleasure that for all 
the to-do about wo- 
men’s hats, average . 
American women rare- 
ly blossom out in the 
bird-cage effects that 
elicit masculine cat- 
calls. While Lilly Dache 
and other designers of 
note startle the fash- 
ion-conscious world 
with amazing millinery 
creations at fabulous 
prices, American wo- 
men regard them with 
suspicion, usually buy 
for themselves a greatly simplified version. 
Spun glass and ostrich feathers to the con- 
trary, Mrs. America and her daughter fore-. 
go the pleasure of looking like Javanese 
princesses in favor of looking like well- 
dressed American women. Even the most 
fantastic hats, like the one at left which 
incorporates a bust in its folds, may look 
chic on a beautiful woman. But most 
women realize the simpler styles are more 
flattering. CLICK here compares expen- 
sive Spring modeis from the svelte millinery 
house of Dache with those from Ohrbach’s, 
a New York apparel store catering to the 
less-than-medium income groups. The 
-Dache originals cost some ‘$25 or $30, while 
the modified versions reduce milady’s 
budget by a mere 94c to $4.95. Occasionally 
an American store makes a fashion scoop, © 


It 1s A HAT like this fantastic Javanese model that makes men raise their eyebrows in amaze- 


copies importations line for line, and. un- ment. Designed by Lilly Dache for beach and town wear, this hat is of gold tissue milan with 
dersells the original by some fifteen: dollars. a lattice work scarf of the same straw. It is said to express the beauty of Java, the gaiety of 
In most cases, the simpler hats are copied. France. Most.women will regard it with interest, pass it by in favor of a simplified version. 


ANOTHER ORIENTAL inspired hat perches pre- this Spring. Yet twenty-four hours after the ~ sold 18,000 within four weeks. In the picture 
cariously above milady’s eyebrow. Made of arrival of an Agnes original by Atlantic Clip- above, the Agnes original is on the left, the 
lacquered straw and patent leather, it probably per, a New York store was selling copies. Be- cheaper copy on the right. An unmodified im- 
will add the crowning touch to but few heads cause it was simple. wearable, it made a hit, portation is usually too tricky for Americans. 


FACTORY-TO-YOU & 
SAVES YOU *3 50% 


ABOUT CRAZY HATS, BUT ONLY FEW WOMEN WEAR THEM 
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ADAPTATION 

..«. With this amazing new radio- PUT THIS NEW 
phono chassis combination — or 
play records on new-type electric 41U Ee 
from 5 to aac ay and up be 5 ho set 
wave hands. Send 1¢ postcard for 
FREE catalog showing complete RADIO-PHOHO 
money.) Soe Midwest's Answer Maan) Baits I 

F171) to TRADE-INS! CABINET 
{99.95 ; 2 ¢ 
COMPLETE 
MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
DEPT. 4k CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Read This Important Message! 

‘Do you dread those “‘trying years’’ (38 to 52)? 
Are you getting moody, cranky and NERVOUS 
dizzy spells? Are you jealous of the attention 
other women get? THEN LISTEN— 

These symptoms often result from female 
famous Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. For over 60 yrs. Pinkham’s Compound 
has helped hundreds of thousands of grateful 


AMAZING FOREIGN RECEPTION 
phonograph. Other radio models 
line. (User agents make exfra CHASSIS IN 
RADIO CABINET MODEL 
COMPLETE 
lately? Do you fear hot flashes and weakening 
functional disorders. So start today and take 
women to go “smiling thru” difficult days. 


. AMERICAN STORES answer. the unconventional little wonder they turn thumbs down on over- Pinkham’s has helped calm unstrung nerves 
: . 4 . : ; ; } ‘ and lessen annoying female functional “‘irreg~ 
spun-glass turban (left) with an open crowned elaborate importations. So worried have manu- incites ast dhisthene 
3 one (right). When women express their desire facturers become over the hatless fad, they have Pinkham’s Compound is the best known and 
; for simplicity by going hatless in Summer, it is organized committees to cufb its rapid spread. one of the most effective “woman's” tonics you 


ean buy. Try it! 
Note: Pinkham’s Compound comes in liquid or 
handy to carry tablet form (similar formula). 


uae _ iim | Free for Asthma 
SIMPLE FELTS ARE BEST SELLERS YEAR IN, YEAR SUT |_| Hite“you choke” and’ gasp for breath i 


restful sleep is impossible because. of the 
struggle to breathe, if you feel the disease 
is slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail 
to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. 
for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have 
any faith in any remedy under the Sun, 
send for this free trial. If you have suffered. 
for a lifetime and tried everything you could 4 
learn of without relief; even if you are ut- 
terly discouraged, do not abandon hope but 
send today for this free trial. It will cost 
you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co. 178-F Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


PERSONAL PRINTED 


-100 bbe 


Distinctive!.. Lends 
prestige and dignity 
to YOUR NAME. 
Each Order Printed 

in assortment of Order 
rr Beautiful colors. Now! 


oR Neatly Wel ea] Waar 
ce Printed Wi i BB For You 
) to any Wie 


Wording h 
You Specify 
Dept. K OTTAWA, ILL 


45,510,415 
2 FOR 


THE ALL-AMERICAN CLASSIC is still the simple inexpensive. They are made in darker shades ~ 
felt hat. It can be worn with all sport clothes, for Winter, pastels for Spring and Summer, ae 


is never -pi Train to be Artist 
elt apts wives of style. The pork-pie (left) have a wide appeal. Average women find awonaloxs “punesent 
the suede velour roller (right) are be-  —_—' them practical, comfortable, will continue to By er Tenn eee Mace 
coming to most wom fl ACs pate 1914. Learn ILLUSTRATING DESIGNING CARTOONING, all in 
MUNS en, are flattering and do so when Javanese oddities are forgotten. ~~ PS ge jp Ah og gr Bs gee oes yg i 


Se capable of earning $30, $50, $75 weekly. FREE BOOK 
ge ees ‘‘Art for Pleasure and Profit’? explains our spare-time 
study method and describes TWO BIG ART OUTFITS included 
with course. Mail postcard for. booklet now. State age. 


STUDIO 644P, WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
1115——15th St.. N. W. WASHINGTON. D. C, 


Photos by Herrmann—Pix 
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TO LIVE FOREVER ~ 


va 


MODERN PHILOSOPHERS TRAIN JEAN FOR LIFE EVERLASTING 


HEN ancient philosophers talked about such popular but hard- 

to-classify theories as life after death, they grouped them 
under the heading of Metaphysics. Baby Jean Gaunt, red-haired, 
blue-eyed mite who lives like a princess in the old Vanderbilt mansion - 
at Oakland, L. I., is slated to become the world’s No. 1 Master Meta- 
physician. She will win that accolade, that is, if she manages to 


| Photos by Arthur Sasse—Internationa) baffle medical science and beats all previous longevity records by 
TRUTH STUDENTS, who, believe that man can have anything he can _ living forever. According to the plans of the Royal Fraternity of 
think, meet with their protege, Baby Jean, at Peace Haven. The | Master Metaphysicians who have adopted her, 2100 A. D. should see 
_ ‘Yetters above the fireplace stand for, “Lord I Do Give Thee Thanks Jean well and happy, living proof of the theory of immortality. This 
_ For The Abundance That Is Mine.” Below, Metaphysician Schafer __ -miodern group, called by some critics the Father Divine Movement 
romps with his legally adopted ward in one of the famous gold for the well-to-do, is a sort of philosophic sect. It explores such 


_ rooms of the huge Vanderbilt house. Here Baby Jean will grow up. 


realms as love, universal fellowship, peace and immortality. Jean, at 
the moment, is more interested in bouncing about in her crib than 
in contemplating life everlasting. Her past—what little there is of it 
—is one of poverty and squalor. Her parents begged the Fraternity 
to adopt her because they could not provide for her. Her future is 
cloaked in mystery. But her present is as delightful as any nine- 
month-old youngster could wish. And immortal or not, Jean is a 
very cute baby. As soon as She is old enough to be taken off her 
formula, she will become a vegetarian. She will grow up without 
hearing the words “death” or ‘‘disease.” She will live on the huge 
estate which is now Peace Haven, surrounded by attendants. She 
will continue to attend classes in metaphysics, to which she already 
goes, will learn to say ‘No thank you” to liquor, cigarettes, milk, but- 
ter and eggs. Baby Jean will be, according to James Schafer, leader 
of the society, “In this world, but not of it.” Jean, at right, wiggles 
her toes happily as she looks through the open doors of one of the 110 
rooms of the richly furnished Peace Haven. Above, on a purple satin 
af ae XO rug, she registers amazement as she studies the gold dove, symbol of . 
Gem, <F eS ; \ee the group. Whether she dies young, at 75, or lives forever, right now 
renee } , “ts ‘ she’s just a husky, happy infant having the time of her young life. 
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~ PROPAGANDA FOR THE FEW: "crams suse 


By JOHN C. O'BRIEN, Washington Correspondent 
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AT OST U.S. citizens think of propaganda as the fine art of 
influencing the opinions of the masses. They know or sus- 
pect that foreign powers employ various methods to win American 
good will. Actually, the most effective foreign propaganda is directed 
not at the American people, but at their government officials and 
lawmakers. The diplomats, to whom this important work is as- 
signed, know that once they have won over a Cabinet member or a 
Congressman; their homelands will be in a better position to reap 
favors from the United States. 
Washington, like most capitals, is the center of incessant for- 
eign propaganda carried on in the name of diplomacy. There is 
no escaping it. It pervades diplomatic drawing rooms and banquet 


WHEN A LATIN LADY SWAYS, chances are that she will also sway the opin- 
ion of the American bigwig in whose arms she is enveloped. Colonel Ba- 
tista (above) appears pleased with the Cuban girls on each side of him. 
They helped entertain guests at Cuban Embassy’s diplomatic function. 


halls. Poker rooms and golf links are not immune to it. It falls as 
naturally from the lips of a diplomat as a song from the throat of a 
nightingale. The subtlest of all forms of persuasion, it never goes 
by its harsher name; diplomats call it ‘‘the cultivation of good re- 
lations.’ The aims of all these silk-hatted, cutaway-coated emis- 
Saries are identical—to gain the good will of Uncle Sam, to pre- 
dispose him to grant some boon desired by their respective govern- 
ments. Today it may be a loan or a favorable trade treaty, tomor- 
row munitions or release of a secret military device. 

Just now it is Uncle Sam’s moral and material support for 
which the warring nations of Europe are competing. China has 
identical aspirations, Japan wants war materials, Russia a free 
hand to propagate Communism, 
and South American republics loans 
and commercial credits. The attain- 
ment of these ends is the proper 
business of diplomacy, but a neces- 
sary condition of success is the cul- 
tivation of a favorable attitude in 
high places, for it is here that prop- 
aganda comes in. Particularly nec- 
essary is this preliminary tutoring 
in the United States, for here Con- 
gressmen have a troublesome habit 
of sticking their- noses into matters 
of foreign policy. A single obdurate 
Senator may balk the most skillful 
diplomat. Hence the scramble to 
get the right people on the right side 
that enlivens the capital’s diplo- 
matic social season. With the crud- 
er forms of proselytizing, the pol- 
ished art of the diplomatic propa- 
gandist has nothing in common. 
Official Washington is not easily 
misled by war guilt statements of 
foreign chancellories, official com- 
muniques or censored dispatches. 


va 
FINNISH MINISTER PROCOPE trig ht) 
found that the surest way to win pub- 
lic favor is to pay war debts. Secretary 
of Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. 
thanked him, helped arrange further 
loans when Russia attacked Finland. 


IF A SMILE WILL HELP COMmMmandeer a favorable vote in Congress, then 
lovely Patricia Prochnik, debutante daughter of former Austrian Min- 
ister Prochnik, is doing her bit to gain American influence. Here is Miss 
Prochnik with Representative Jennings Randolph of West Virginia. 
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THE EMBASSY MOST CHARY OF PROPAGANDA right now is the British. The _ gress, that this was the old “hands across the sea” act all over again. 
painful memory of the uproar over the visit of Their Majesties, King It was even charged President Roosevelt was co-stage manager of the 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth last June, still lingers. The British can- performance. The British were dismayed. As a social event the royal 
not forget the unwelcome suggestion that the royal visit was an elabo- visit, capped by the lawn party in the gardens-of the Embassy, was a 
rately staged venture in propaganda. The colorful pageant was played huge success. The King and Queen charmed everybody. Nevertheless, 
to an overture of shrill cries, some of which rang in the halls of Con- the British never have been sure the affair was properly understood. 


q a 


—FOR THE PRESS $MM —FOR THE BANKER SM (QM —FOR THE PUBLIC | 


| Photos by Acme, Pictures Inc., International, Wide World 
Sirk RONALD LINpsaAy, former British NO STRANGER TO KING GEORGE VI is the American financier’ J. P. . PRESENT AMBASSADOR LORD LOTHIAN 
Ambassador to the U. S., found it a Morgan, who was a guest at the British Embassy’s garden party. KNew that he could best influence U. S. 
necessity—though an awkward one— Although the King drinks his tea as he listens intently to the newspaper readers by amusing them, 


NO NARRATION SE To 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


to answer queries fired by the press. banker, they have spent many hours together grouse-hunting. as he did by posing with a black cat. 
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PROPAGAN JA EPONTINUED 


oe y as TEACHING: aaa bee future statesmen on how hey ean ely foreign 
“nations in distress, puts former Austrian Minister Dr. Edgar Prochnik ea 
~ (center), now a professor at Georgetown University, in an excellent posi- =: 


s ay i HUNTING: or oe rifle shee or i in front of: a Reba is just the 
time to ask for favors. Here, ready to go hunting together, are (left 
_ to right) Pennsylvania’s. Senator Joseph F. Guffey, Vice Enscnnnned 


= sents a splendid opportunity for a personal word 
or two. Oswaldo Aranha, Brazilian Foreign Minis- “ 


ae John N. Garner, and the Polish E Arotineador, Count Jerzy Potocki. 


HOW TO WIN FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE STATESMEN 


ECAUSE of ‘the Oriental indirectness in the trained diplomatic 
propagandist’s method, he finds the social function his great- 

est aid. Most successful of all in mixing propaganda with lavish 
entertainment were the Russians under former Ambassador Alex- 
ander Troyanovsky. The Soviet’s sumptuous dinners and recep- 
tions were on the grand scale, and as many as 1200 officials of 
high and low rank annually crossed the threshold of the massive 
embassy to drink a toast to the 1917-Revolution. Until the sign- 
ing of the Nazi-Soviet pact, these enjoyable functions were highly 
popular with liberals in Congress, New Deal left wingers and their 
camp followers. At more intimate gatherings, restricted usually 
to New Dealers, the guests fell under the spell of smiling Councillor 
C. A. Oumansky, whose dialectic gifts brought him the Ambassador- 
ship upon the recall of Troyanovsky. Now, of course, all is changed. 
With the rise of: Hitlerism, the Germans suffered a comparable 
decline in esteem and influence. But in the old days, Dr. Hans 
Luther’s buffet suppers were the talk of the town. The Nation’s 
bigwigs flocked to the ugly red brick embassy to dine on pigs 
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oy STROLLING: Aft its wath one’s family, as 
in the case of the late Japanese Ambassa-_ 

dor Hirosi Saito among Washington's Nip- 
pon- Evert Se urees, it builds cage will. aed 


: cas to ‘help ¢ Seterniine Mi Ae sain Opinions of a forthcoming generation. = 


knuckles and to drink imported beer to the strains of a Bavarian 
stringed quartet. Since the war’s outbreak, the German staff has 
gone into semi-seclusion. 

For quite a different reason, the swift rush of Hitler’s war 
machine has blacked-out two of the most renowned of Washing- 
ton’s diplomatic salons—the embassy of the sartorially distin- 
guished Count Jerzy Potocki, Ambassador of Poland; and the 
legation of Dr. Edgar Prochnik, former Minister of Austria. Both 
envoys were lavish entertainers, both were extremely popular 
and exceedingly successful in winning sympathy for their coun- 
tries. Prochnik was first to lose his country and his legation as 
well. Poland, although overrun and divided between Germany 
and Russia, has a government functioning in Paris that still has 
the recognition of this Nation. Count Potocki holds forth in his 
embassy, perhaps more popular than ever before, as the spokes- 
man for an oppressed people. But the gaiety is gone. Official 
Washington does not expect the representatives of a crushed coun- 
try to be gay. 

Hovering in the twilight of another absorbed nation which 
still commands diplomatic recognition by the State Department 
is doughty Vladimir Hurban, soldier-diplomat of Czechoslovakia, 


a VISITING: Cl —welc 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia 


es to speak at a dinner in New York 
is Lord Lotti, colar ae ssador 


By LISTENING: Keeping their fingers on a pulse of the Nation’ Ss politics 
are former Russian Ambassador Alexander Troyanovsky (center) and his | 
wife. With them at the Democratic convention in 1936 is former Council- 
lor C. A. Pemaniaky, who listened so well that today he is Mppaeaceisie ae Neoniella 


Anderson ye those very 


es re ai re : hte eee me pie words when her husband-lover, in Shang- 
4 ake ee eas % ee wigs: ee oe hai, China, proposed that they sail the 
a Pacific in a 50-foot Chinese junk, 


who told the German Embassy to run along when demand 
was made upon him to surrender his legation. Like Count 
Potocki, Hurban lives quietly these days. 
Of the smaller legations, the South Americans figure her lover, who knew her only two hours 

most frequently in the social columns, although the Siamese —and knew that she was engaged to 
are close competitors. South American diplomats have rather | 
S an easier job than their European colleagues because of the 
fixed policy of the United States to meet them more than | riage. She repeated the same words 
half way. When a South American diplomat wants a loan . 

or commercial credits for his country, he brings the head of 
his government here on a ceremonial visit, and during the | lover after two brief weeks of 
. round of festivities the arrangements usually are made. 
Perhaps the easiest job in the diplomatic corps is that 
of the Minister of Finland. Of all the nations in Europe, his 
a little country probably is the most popular. Americans never 
2 have forgotten that little Finland paid its war debts. In fact, exceeds in heart-throbbing thrills 
zg when the little country was attacked by Russia, this Nation the inventions of a most fertile imagi- 
- granted Finland ten million dollars in credit. But Finland 
4 takes no chances with the fickle American public. Its Wash- : : : , 
¥ ington envoy is handsome Hjalmar Procope. Ask any deb if in that tiny vessel, just as her husband ING ROMANCES FROM ACTUAL 
she would turn down an invitation to the Finnish Legation. wanted her to. Of course she endured ; 


“This love is madness,” she said when 


marry another man—proposed mar- 
when she married this hurricane 
acquaintance. 


Their life together, in actuality, 


nation. Of course she sailed the Pacific 


; : LIFE—the brand-new magazine of 
Photos by International, Harris & Ewing, Acme, Wide World the hardship, the starvation, the cap- é ; 

a Bw eee usec i ee . Confession stories unequalled—the 
: . si ture, the daily necessity for facing swift 


ea: ‘og Hees aa : ee Om} magazine that strikes a new note in 
i se | death—of course! Because she was in 3 5 ; 
e ; By LECTURING: Charles Bove ae Co Confession magazine reading ... 15¢ a 


can do more for France by lec- love with a most unusual and masterful 
turing to women’s clubs in _ aS 
y cighcaes than = se guns. = . 


Now, for the first time, Neoniella 


ae copy... At all newsstands. 
mite going 0 a State affair. 
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To acquaint you with LIVING 
ROMANCES FROM ACTUAL LIFE, 


a special introductory subscription of- 


bares the secrets few wives and lovers 


ever tell—in the April issue of LIV-— 


fer of 14 copies, one year’s subscrip- ~ 


tion plus the February and March 
issues, will be aus for $1.00 (one dol- 
lar). Address LIVING ROMANCES 
FROM ACTUAL LIFE, Dept. C-4 
731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 


Other features in 
the April issue of 


Living Romances 
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STOPS PYORRHEA 


and TRENCH MOUTH 
OR NO COST! 


New Guaranteed 
Home Treatment 
Astounds Medical 


Profession 


You can believe the sworn affidavits of doctors, and 
dentists who have tried this new discovery on most stub- 
born eases of pyorrhea, trench mouth and bleeding gums. 

PYRO was used with startling success many times, in 
cases that seemed hopeless ... where everything else failed. 
PYRO is almost uncanny in getting quick and sure results. 
It gets to the root of the trouble because PYRO has a 
penetration of 14 inch in 5 minutes and it corrects and 
heals as it penetrates the diseased areas. If your gums are 
sore or bleed when brushed .. . If your teeth are loose 
or pus pockets have formed, order PYRO today for quick 
correction . . . act now before you lose your teeth entirely. 


Read This Proof! 


Mrs, W. H. Kirby, 45 East 
66th St., New York, writes: ‘‘For 
a number of years I suffered with 
an advanced case of _ pyorrhea, 
constant treatments seemed only 
to arrest the disease. I was told 
I would lose my teeth. Then I 
heard of this new remedy. Being 
desperate, decided to try it. Am 
very happy now. My gums are 
healthy, teeth tight and write 
this hoping that others suffering 
as I will try it.’ 


Don't Lose Your Teeth, Order Now! 


We have 45 paces of affidavits attesting to the wonderful 
powers of PYRO. Sea positive are we that it will bring you 
the health and happiness you have been secking, that we 
will send it to you without a single penny of risk. Send 
$2 today for the full home treatment or we will send C.0.D. 
for $2 plus postage. Use PYRO as directed and if not 100% 
delighted with results, return the unused bottle and we will 
refund the purchase price.in full. (Canada $2.25 cash with 
order.) ' 


C. M. CABLE PRODUCTS, Box 4, 
' Hamilton Grange Sta., New York. Post Office 


MANY NEVER 


A Doctor Writes: 


A well-known physi- 
cian . 
of the American Medi- 
cal Ass’n and many 
other professional 


» a member 


organizations, Says: 
**} do not hesitate to 
state that this solu- 
tion has saved me 
from the nightmare of 
faise teeth.’’ 


SUSPECT CAUSE) 


OF BACKACHES 


This Old Treatment Often 
Brings Happy Relief 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their trouble 
may be tired aera 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

_ When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag- 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. Frequent or 
scanty pes with stharting and burning some- 
times shows there is something wrong with your 
kidneys or bladder. : ; 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 

_ give. happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 

tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. Get 


» 


Doan’s Pills. 


PED 


sTOP 
CKLY 


aul 


35c bottle, at druggists, 
oroves it or money back - 


(AND 1 USED TO BE SUCH 
A SAUSAGE IN THIS DRESS 


‘Look at 
the Fat 
I’ve Lost! 


Now you can slim down 


out strict dieting or back- 
breaking exercises. Just eat 
sensibly and take 4 Mar- 
mola Tablets a day, accord- 
_ing to the directions. 
Marmola Tablets have been 
sold to the public for more 
; ’ & than thirty years. More than 
twenty million boxes have 
been distributed during that period. 
Marmola is not intended as a cure-all for all 


ailments. This advertisement is intended only for | 


fat persons who are normal and healthy otherwise 
and whose fatness is caused by a reduction in the 
secretion from the thyroid gland (hypo-thyroid- 
ism) with accompanying subnormal metabolic 


rates. No other representation is made as to this. 
treatment except under these conditions and ac- | 


cording to the dosage as recommended. 

>We do not make any diagnosis as that is the 
function of vour physician, who must be con- 
sulted for that purpose. The formula is included in 
every package. Start with Marmola today and win 
the slender lovely figure that is rightfully yours, 
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your face and figure with- | 


CLICKS AND CLUCKS 


WHAT THE READERS SAY, WHETHER THEY AGREE WITH US OR NOT 


DEFENSELESS AMERICA 


Tread with pleasure and interest Gen- 


eral White’s article on national 
defense in CLICK’s February issue. 
It certainly is a timely and valuable 
contribution to a cause which is 
much in the Nation’s thoughts to- 
day. The article serves well its in- 


tended purpose and I find~no ques- 


tionable statements of fact. 
Brigadier General L. J. McNail, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


I noticed with interest your article 
on “Our Defenseless Nation.” Your 
illogical system of attack by way of 
Mexico seemed so preposterous that 
it insults any normal reader’s in- 
teligence. With the unlimited re- 
sources of the U.S., with the millions 
of men eligible to be drafted and 
with the great industrial plants at 
the disposal of the Government we 
say: The United States is ready. 
James Frazier, 

Shenandoah Valley Academy, Va. 


General White’s article has been 
read by officers of my command and 
all agree that the information con- 
tained is of value to all concerned. 
Colonel Orlo Brown, 116th Regi- 
ment, Seattle, Washington. 


Some time ago CLICK promised it 
would cease all editorializing and ad- 
here to a policy of fact-presentation. 
I’m getting sick of articles on Amer- 
ica’s armaments—on “Our Defense- 
less Nation.” How about expanding 
your policy to a presentation of fact 
and fact only—on both sides of every 
question. 

Milton Sherman, 

University of Wisconsin. 

Let reader Sherman see Senator 
Nye’s article in CLICK’S same Feb- 


ruary issue for another view of the 
armament question.—Ed. 


My reaction to “Our Defenseless Na- 
tion” is to concur with the author. 
Lt. Charles Kenworthy, 
Pennsylvania National Guard. 


General White is an officer of such 
brilliance it would indeed be difficult 
to disagree with him on this article. 
Brigadier General S. G. Waller, 


Virginia National Guard. 


America should have an adequate de- 
fense, but why print such unneces- 
sary articles as “Our Defenseless Na- 
tion?” I know you didn’t write it, but 
why print such propaganda showing 
routes of attack of invaders? What 
invaders? 

Mrs. E. Ruttiman, Akron, Ohio. 


I have read with interest the article 
written by Major General White. I 
agree generally with the ideas set 
forth. 

Lt. Col. Albert Jones, 

Massachusetts National Guard. 


I consider that General White -has | 
presented the facts in a clear-cut and 


convincing manner. 
Major Arthur Wilson, 


War Department, Washington, D. C. 


May I urge that you next print an 
article showing the fallacies of such 
contentions as those in General 
White’s article. We need a strong de- 
fense, but-there is a limit. 

C. -R. Jauchem, Akron, Ohio. 

header Jauchem will be interested in 
an answer to “Our Defenseless Na- 
tion” by General Smedley Butler in 
next month’s CLICK—Ed._ 3 


TO POSE OR NOT TO POSE 


In the February issue of CLICK you 
state that Peggy Moran has been or 
is her father’s favorite model. Feg 
Murray in ‘“Seein’ Stars” states that 
she has never posed for Ear] Moran. 
Joseph Grell, Lewiston, Minn. 

To answer the many letter* pointing 
out the discrepancy, CLICK queried 
Mr. Moran. His answer: 

CLICK is slightly premature with 
the information. Negotiations are un- 
der way for bringing Peggy to New 
York for the purpose of posing ‘for 
me. Earl Moran, New York City. 


WEBFOOTS WIN 
A statement was made in your Feb- 


-ruary CLICK that the Long Island 


Blackbirds was the finest quintet of 


1939. That could hardly be more than 


an opinion, because the Oregon Uni- 
versity Webfoots won the Nationa] In- 
tercollegiate Basketball Champion-. 
ship. Phyliss Ireland, Eugene, Oregon. 
CLICK usually trusts the opinion of 
the experts who write for it—in this 
case, Referee Pat Kennedy.—Ed. 


MUNITIONS MEN 


I really must commend CLICK on its 
article on Munitions Men. I had the 
good fortune of receiving the complete 
report of the Senate Munitions In- 
vestigation from the Hon. Gerald P. 
Nye. The Senate report presents one 
fact which you brought out in your 
article—the bloodiest of all rackets. 
These fifty munitions makers who 
control the filthiest of all rackets 
Should be exposed by magazines, 
newspapers and radio. 

Jacob Boehs, Bellville, Ill. 


CLICK GROWING UP 

Your February magazine looks like 
one that is growing up. The style 
seems better than your earlier num- 
bers; the subject matter is timely,, 
the humor good. 

J. Rojane, New York City. 

As a loyal CLICK reader I wish to ex- 
tend my heartiest compliments on 
your February issue. The cartoons are 
entertaining and the article on debu- 
tantes was handled perfectly. I have 
only praise for the whole issue. 
Rowan Wakefield, 

Williams College, Mass. 


FACTS DOCTORED BY MANIACS 

I read Mr. Parr’s letter, in your Feb- 
ruary issue, on propaganda, and I 
disagree with him emphatically. I 
read your magazine to get the facts 
and not-the kind of facts that Hitler 
and Stalin give their people. That’s 
the beauty of living in a free country 
like the U. S. A. We get the facts as 
they are, not after they have been 
doctored by maniacs. 

A. Chuck, New York City. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY , ns 
In your February issue you had a pic- 
ture of a young debutante of last year 


‘named Dorothy Shefford. I know a 


girl who, I am sure, is the same girl, 
and her name is Dorothy Stafford. 
Either they are two different girls, 
debs of the same year, who look ex- 
actly alike, or they are the same girl. 


I read your magazine every month. 


George Stumpp, 
Colgate University, New York. 


Let Reader Stumpp not be stumped. 
The deb’s name is Stafford. Fie on 
picture agencies that misinform us 
with inaccurate captions —Ed. 


ASTHMA 


Dorothy Dix 


is just one of the ace - 


authors writing in the ) 


May CLICK 


also present will be 


Major General Smediey Butler 


ond 
Major General Ared White 
' Reserve your copy now 


10c at all newsstands 


NEW¢ 
Ra Bw TURN SIGNAL Cet 


FLASHES from REAR WINDOW—DASH Control 


A whirlwind seller. Drivers buy on flash 
demonstration, Dealers buy 3 to 12. Your 
profit mark-up as high as 26407. Biggest 


sensation of year. Rush name quick for facts and Demon- 

strator sample plan. All, Free! Rush. 
WATCH-MY-TURN SIGNAL CO. 

Dept. W-264, Walnut Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


Turtt ue WHOLESALE HOUSES 
Cari ON WHEELS 
MAKE BIG MONEY CALLING ON STORES 


. If fies now earn less than $50 a week, let us 
« tell you how we have helped hundreds of in- 
experienced men start making really big 
money. Let vs explain our easy plan that 

starts you handling big profitline of nation- 
<vJ_allyadvertised 5c-10c goods—250 products, You 

; show storekeepers how to increase sales and 
Get FREE profite up to 50% and compete with chains. Don’t let 

ack of capital hold you back. Write today. 

A238 World's Products Co., Dept. 81-Rk, Spencer, Ind. 


PICTURE RING/ | | 


ANY PHOTO OR PICTURE 
reproduced, permanently on 
exquis * gem-like ring. . 
velous new secret process! A . : 
wedi Shale tine thom ney] in tee 
mple ting from any] in 

hoto empleo Tee . . 48c] Colors — 10c extra. 
SEND NO MONEY e 


wants PICTUR Sarg ee orders— 
make money o with strip of paper 
trimmed so ends.meet around finger for size. Pay post- 


t 
, Dius few cents postage. Photo re ed 
with rine ig ey » back if not dolinhted. Ordes NOW ! 


ith ring. 
PICTURE RIN :CO., Dept. N-83, Cincinnat 


GRAY 


HAIR 


girls, men ‘with faded, gray, streaked hair 


Women, 

shampoo and color your hair at the same time at home 
with “SHAMPO-KOLOR”’:; originated by famous hair 
coloring expert from France. No experience, Takes only 
few minutes, colors hair close to scalp. No dyed look, but 
a lovely, most lasting color; unaffected by washing, or 
permanent waving. Also can be used as rinse or tint. Does 
not streak overlap, Free Booklet. Valligny Products, 


50 MOVIE STAR PICTURES 25¢ 


~ doeali 


Beautifully posed pictures of popu- 
lar stars, Fans—don‘t wait—send 
in for your set now before this 
amazing offer expires. Enclose 25¢ 
plus 3e for postage. Orders shipped 
promptly, 


HALL OF FAME STUDIOS 
1442 Larrabee Street, Dept. R-4 


Chicago, Illinois 
Increase Your 


Or you" money pack HAG, / 


Sensational, confidential instructions. 
No. extras — No appliances —- Money 
back guarantee if not satisfied, Send 
‘today for FREE interesting facts. 


‘Hollywood Height Increase System 
P. O. Box 508, Dept. N-8, Hollywood, Calif. 


WHAT CAUSES 
EPILEPSY? 


A booklet containing the opinions of fam- 
ous doctors on this. interesting subject 
will be sent FREE, while they last, to any 
reader writing tothe Educational Division, 
535 Fifth Ave., Dept.GG-4, New York, N.Y. 


"ron FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


If you suffer from Asthma Paroxysms, from 
coughs, gasping, wheezing—write quick for daring 
FREE TRIAL OFFER of amazing relief. Inquiries from _ 
: socalled ‘‘hopeless’’ cases especially invited, Write 
NACOR, 806-B State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Girls. 


See the TRUTH 


NLY candid, full-color pictures show stars as 

the lusty, full-bodied people they are. Every 
month Screen Guide publishes more CANDID- 
COLOR PICTURES of stars than any other 
magazine in the world! April color-photo stories 
include: MacDonald and Eddy Can’t Cheat the 
Public—gripping facts, album-worthy portraits; 
Beauties Who Threaten the Stars—Linda Dar- 
nell, others; Irene Dunne Is Poison to Glamour 
Now on sale at all newsstands—10c. 


dy Lamer 


3 The vokuen About Sarongs' 


COLOR, Pictures of 
pat: e MacDonald, 


Others 


Read the TRUTH 


RUTH IS PRECIOUS — particu- 

larly when it is about something 
everybody is interested in, reads 
about, talks about. Screen Guide tells 
the truth about movies, Hollywood, 
stars—and it costs only 10 cents! 
Wouldn’t you like to know about— 


WILLIAM POWELL’S “MAY-AND- 
DECEMBER” MARRIAGE. Read the “in- 
side” story of the surprise wedding 
that launched a thousand rumors! 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN AS “THE DICTATOR.” 
Screen Guide has the first authentic 
story about the picture everyone is 
wondering about! 


HOLLYWOOD’S CENSURED MARRIAGES. 
Kay Proctor reveals the problems 
and tragedies of your favorite stars. 


HeEDyY LAMARR’S LAST LAUGH. From 
the time she ran naked through 
“Ecstasy,” Hedy has been scorned. 
See how she has turned the tables. 
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Maybelline Solid-form Maybelline Cream- form 


Mascara in stunning gold- Mascara (applied with- 

colored vanity, 75c. Re- out water) comes in 

fills 35c. Shades — Black, dainty zipper case. Black, 
Brown, Blue. Brown, Blue—7 5c. 


Maybelline Smooth- Maybelline Eye Shadow 
marking Eyebrow Pencil in six flattering shades. 
in Black, Brown (and Blue, Gray, Blue - gray, 


Blue for eyelid liner). Brown, Green, Violet. 


